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BLOSSOM TIME IN ILLINOIS 
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Me-duweet 


Wonderland Vacations 


CHICAGG 
MILWAUKEE 


ST PAUL 
“PACIFIC 


The Electrified, Scenically 
Supreme Trail of the New 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Queen of transcontinen- 
tal trains. Joltless, jarless, sootless, 
cinderless riding ease. Glide over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
by day. Open observation cars. Meals 
by Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s onty one Olympian! 





Help yourself to good times along the Olympian’s electrified, 
scenically supreme trail: Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling 
new Gallatin Gateway; Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s 
Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker; 
Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; Olympic Peninsula; 
Puget Sound cruises to old-English Victoria, Vancouver, on 
to Alaska. Return thru Portland, California, Colorado. 


Travel independently . . . or escorted all-expense tours cor- 
dially invite you to enjoy saddle trips, hiking, motoring, 
fishing, dancing, Pacific Ocean bathing . . . with companions 
you'll like ... guides who know. Just like a big house party. 
Costs as low as $145 from Chicago. 


Include the Northwest Adventureland on your N. E. A. trip. 
Tell us the time and money available. Our travel specialists 
will gladly help you plan. Low Summer Fares. 


B. J. Schilling, Gen’! Agent, 50 S. Clark St. (at Monroe) Chicago 
A. Tansley, Traveling Pass’r Agent, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
C. J. Peterson, Gen’! Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis  j201-¢ 
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BLACK HAWK 
STARVED ROCK 
LINCOLN AND SPRINGFIELD 


Memorial or Lincoln’s Tomb, framed, 
reproductions, the perfect gift 


HISTOR 
LTLit No 


An Offer To Graduating Classes! 


Until June 1st we will take orders for la 
for $15.00. These are beautiful sepia 
to your school library or classroom. Write today. 


HERBERT GEORG STUDIO 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
PRODUCERS OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
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OLD SALEM 
FORT CHARTRES 
FT- GAGE 
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16x20 prints of the Blackhawk 











Educational Meetings 








Northern Illinois Conference on Super 
vision, annual meeting May 8-9, 1931, 
Northern [Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb. Speakers: President L. M. Coff- 
man, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Pres. Karl Adams. Program 
restricted to the field of supervision, gen- 
eral and special. Officers: president, Supt. 
I. B. Potter, Dixon; vice president, Prin. 
Maude Johnson, Rockford; secretary, O. J. 
Gabel, DeKalb; treasurer, Miss Mabel 
O’Donnell, Aurora. 





National Education Association, 1931 
convention, Los Angeles, June 29 to July 5. 





Iinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meéting, Streator, October 8 and 9. 
Speakers scheduled to date: Professor 
George D. Wham, head of the Department 
of Education, Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Illinois; Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Experimental Col- 
lege, University of Wisconsin. Dr. Edgar 
DeWitt Jones, pastor of the Central 
Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan; Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, con- 
gresswoman from Florida. 





Western Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Macomb, October 8 and 9. 
Speakers: Carl Sandburg, Chester Milton 
Sanford. Music by the Welsh Imperial 
Singers. 





East Central Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, October 9. Speakers: Hon. Branch 
Rickey, Dean Wm. S. Gray, Miss Nelle 
Haley, Supt. Floyd T. Goodier, Supt. Wm. 
T. Harris. 





Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., third 
annual meeting, Dixon, October 16. 
Speakers: Sergeant Alvin C. York, 
Jamestown, Tenn.; Silas Evans, Presi- 
dent Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin; 
W. C. Reavis, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





Northwestern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Midway Theatre, Rockford, 
October 23. Speakers: Dr. Wm. John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 


tion; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; 
Tom Skeyhill. 





Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Joliet, November 6. Speak- 
ers: Henry Turner Bailey, formerly cura- 
tor, Cleveland Art Institute; Stuart 
Chase, author “Your Money’s Worth,” 
“The Nemesis of American Business;” 
Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 





School Paper Changes Name 


Beginning with the June issue, “Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans” will 
be known as “The Instructor.” 

This educational magazine, which for 
forty years has been of wide influence in 
the elementary school field, represents a 
merger of “Normal Instructor,” estab- 
lished in 1891, and “Primary Plans,” first 
issued in 1903. The two journals were 
consolidated in 1914 by the publishers, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company of Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

“Normal Instructor and Primary Plans” 
has long been familiarly known as “The 
Instructor,” and its readers have become 
acquainted with “The Instructor Picture 
Studies,” “The Instructor Literature 
Series,” and “The Instructor Plan Books.” 
The change, therefore, reflects common 
usage. The teaching profession has done 
the renaming—rather than the publishers. 

The publishers emphasize that the new 
title does not signify any change in edi- 
torial policy except such change as comes 
with growth and improvement. The aim 
of “The Instructor,” as of “Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans,” will be to 
provide, definitely and fully, usable class- 
room material for teachers of the primary 
grades, intermediate and upper grades, 
and of rural schools. 





Rastus Jackson, thoroughly married, 
was one day approached by a life in- 
surance agent. 

“Better leave me write you a policy, 
Rastus,” suggested the agent. 

“No, sah,” declared Rastus, emphati- 
cally. “Ah ain’t any too safe at home 
as it is.” 
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t's a lot 


more fun 





... vacation by 
coach! 


It’s the thrill of the open road—the free- 
dom—and the comfort of motor coach travel 
that intrigues everyone who tries it. And 
the motor coach adds a thousand-fold to the 
visual pleasure of vacation time—because it 
purposely follows Beauty’s trail. Go by 
coach! Take one of the splendid trips out- 
lined here. 


2 WEEK EASTERN 
CIRCLE TOUR? 120 


This tour is the greatest vacation bargain 
ever offered. 14 glorious days through the 
East,—over the most scenic routes, with vis- 
its to the most interesting places. A con- 
ducted tour of the highest quality, that in- 
eludes Pittsburgh, the Alleghenies, Battle- 
fields of Gettysburg, Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, New York City, the Hudson 
River, Niagara Falls and e Erie. And 
think! The total cost, excepting meals is 
only $120! Write for the complete itinerary. 


SWITZERLAND of AMERICA 
- WEEKS Ce te pw be ay oe 
cinating itinerary includes Pocono Mts. 
Watkin’s Glen, New York City, Berkshire 
agg Boston, White, Green and Adironack 


YELLOWSTONE 


An entirely new route to new sights in the 
amazing Yellowstone. This tour includes 
the Teton Mts. and the Jackson Hole Country. 


SOUTHWEST PICTURELAND 
Something new in vacation tours. A trip 
through the old Southwest. Colorado Moun- 
tains, the Prehistoric Indian Country, Pueb- 
los, Carlsbad Caverns and Old Mexico. 


Write at Once for Completely 
Descriptive Literature 
HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 
HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone—Randolph 3709 
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The Problem and Practice Arithmetics (Smith-Luse-Morss) 
The New Path to Reading (Cordts) 
The Children’s Own Readers (Pennell and Cusack) 


The Atwood-Thomas Geographies 
Better English (Jeschke-Potter-Gillet) 
The Andress-Evans Health Series 


The Tryon and Lingley American History Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

















Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies at the 


wagered of oi ec. 


Why Choose 
Wyoming for 
Summer Study: 


Location on one of the 
great transcontinental rail- 
road lines—easy access to 
all parts of the country. 


Climatic conditions are 
exceptional—one may 
study without strain. 


Recreational opportuni- 
ties of many different 
kinds are offered — finest 
swimming pool west of 
the Mississippi River, 
week-end trips to 

regions in the Rockies, 
fishing unexcelled. 


First Term—June 15 to July 22 


Untversiry or Wyominc 











Sports—tennis, golf, base- 
ball, horseback riding, 
hiking — open to all 
students. 


Resources of a complete 
university on one campus 
—eminent faculty offer 
instruction. 


Small classes—opportunity 
to become personally ac- 
quainted with instructors. 


Science courses in their 
natural setting — Summer 


3| Camp in Medicine Bow 


Forest. 


— not exorbitant—liv- 
and fees 





“SUMMER CAMP” 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


Second Term—July 23 to August 28 


For Bulletins and Information Address: 
C. R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session 





waite ability of teachers. 


Laramie, Wyoming 
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YOURSELF! 


TAKE of your glasses forever! Science has 
proved conclusively that glasses are no longer 
necessary for good vision! You never liked to wear 
them. Now, take them off and see for yourself, 


The American Society for the Conservation of 
Vision has aided thousands in regaining normal ey«- 
sight. They have in-tituted a new method of treat- 
ment that strengthens vision without the aid of glasses, 
drugs or surgery. These tried and proved treatments 
will bring normal functioning to your eyes and 
aid you in discarding your glasses. 


Increase your health, efficiency and appearance by 
removing your glasses and enjoying good vision. 
You owe it to yourself and the children you teach 
to give and look your best. 


EXAMINATION AND ONE TREATMENT FREE! 


Our informative booklet, “The New Era of Sight”, 
together with an introductory card entitling you to 
an examination and one complimentary treatment, 
will be mailed to you upon request. Send in the 
coupon, phone or come in TODAY and SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! 





SEND “The New Era of Sight’’ and card entitling me 
to examination and one c treatment free 
of charge or obligation. | want to SEE FOR MYSELF. 


Name 
Alddress__ 





—t 








AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
CONSERVATION OF VISION 
100 N. LaSalle St. INC. 59 E. Van Buren St. 
RANdolph 1490 CHICAGO WABash 6333 
MILWAUKEE » Mariner Tower Book Tower » DETROIT 





TEACHER 


MONEY 
FOR YOUR NEEDS 


You Can Have $10 To $300 On 
Your Signature Only! 


We offer a dignified loan service to the 
teachers of Chicago and Cook County. 

We specialize in quick, polite, bank-like 
service; giving you all the advantages of a 
broad, liberal policy and refined, confidential 


and considerate treatment. 


Let us tell you about our service. It is 
pleasant, reliable and convenient. 


We do not notify your friends, relatives 
or employer. All transactions are handled 
PERSONALLY in our PRIVATE offices with- 
out embarrassment. 


No Outside Signers 
No fees No deductions 


We shall be glad to have you call or tele- 
phone and allow us to explain our PERSONAL 
FINANCE SERVICE. 


Telephone RANdolph 0-0-3-8 


L. T. Baker and Company 


Owner in charge 
30 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Suite 1407 


Established 20 years 
Under State Supervision 


LOW RATES LEGAL METHODS 
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American Education Week 1931 


E eleventh annual 

American Education 

Week will be ob- 

served November 9- 
15. The program is spon- 
sored as it has been for a 
decade, by the United States 
Office of Education, The 
American Legion, and The 
National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Many communities this 
year are faced with problems 
of public finance which 
make widespread apprecia- 
tion of the work of the 
schools an important factor 
in maintaining support. The 
community which appre- 
ciates the full significance 
of its schools will let chil- 
dren be the last to suffer if 
economic depression re- 
quires the curtailment of 
publie services. 

The purpose of American 
Education Week is to inter- 
pret the aims, needs, and 
achievements of the schools. 
From its observance, citizens 
gain a sympathetic under- 
standing of local and na- 
tional problems in education 
and how educators are try- 
ing to solve them. 

For emphasizing the sig- 


To maintain the moral and spiritual fiber 
of our people, to sustain the skill required to 
use the tools which great discoveries in 
science have given us, to hold our national 
ideals, we must not fail in the support and 
constant improvement of our school system. 
Both as the cause and the effect the mainte- 
nance of our complex civilization now de- 
pends upon it. 

From generation to generation we hand 
on our vast material equipment, our knowl- 
edge of how to run it, and our stock of intel- 
lectual and spiritual ideas. If we were to 
suppress our educational system for a single 
generation the equipment would decay, the 
most of our people would die of starvation 
and intellectually and spiritually we should 
slip back four thousand years in human 
progress. We could recover the loss of any 
other big business in a few years—but not 
this one. And unless our educational sys- 
tem keeps pace with the growth of our equip- 
ment we will slip also. 


—PrRESWENT HERBERT Hoover. 


life. They teach the people 
to read and write. Educa- 
tion for all extends far be- 
yond these fundamental 
processes. The schools offer 
daily contact with the 
world’s greatest minds in 
literature, history, and 
science. Through schools, 
American citizens in their 
early years acquire appre- 
ciation for the world’s 
greatest minds in literature, 
history, and science. Through 
schools, American citizens 
in their early years acquire 
appreciation for the world’s 
greatest masterpiece of 
sculpture, painting, and 
music. 

Our schools stimulate the 
employment of the creative 
ability in leisure hours. They 
are helping to improve the 
use of the extra time to 
which a machine age has 
freed men. Increased skills 
and appreciations, a love of 
the beautiful and worthy 
are all attainments which 
the schools are helping the 
people of America to achieve. 

High ideals of character 
and home life grow out of 
our home and school en- 
vironment. A principal pur- 


nificance of the schools in 
community, state, and ‘na- 

tion, the American Education Week 
program for 1931 is planned around 
an appropriate theme, What the 
Schools are Helping America to 
Achieve. 


Our schools have made important 
contributions to American economic 
progress. The increased skill and re- 
fined wants of educated people make 
the nation’s material resources valu- 
able. A high sense of integrity and 
justice, without which industry and 
commerce cannot succeed, are traits 
of character which it has been from 
the beginning one of the objectives 
of our schools to inspire. 


The schools safeguard childhood 
from ill health and delinquency. They 
help conserve our human resources, 
through encouraging sound physical 
and mental habits. 

Our schools make our people one. 
They are the unifying force in Amer- 
ica. They blend age-old diverse eul- 
tures into the harmonious ideals of a 
new world. Our system of universal 


education is our strongest bond of 
loyalty to country. The school is 
democracy’s substitute for the scepter 
and the sword, for the arbitrary 
power of kings and the domination of 
arms that were the resort of the past 
to weld people into national unity. 
Responsible American citizenship is 
one of the cardinal objectives of our 
schools. 


The rural schools of today face a 
stupendous task. They must prepare 
farm youth for agricultural changes 
as fundamental as the industrial 
revolution. The soil is a treasure 
house of wealth. From it have come 
the human riches of many great na- 
tional leaders in politics, business, 
and the professions. Upon agricul- 
ture, the whole nation depends for 
food. All citizens have an interest in 
rural progress, and should know of 
the part our country schools will play 
in the improvement of rural living. 


The schools are responsible for the 
high level of American intellectual 
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pose of American Education 
Week is to draw home and 

school closer together as the chief 
builders of high standards of ethical 
conduct for the present and future. 

The program of American Educa- 
tion Week is planned to magnify the 
esteem in which the American people 
hold their schools and to invite all 
citizens to contribute toward still 
greater achievements. A well planned 
observance of the program, adapted 
to local needs, will help accomplish 
these results in every community. 

American Education Week Helps. 
The Division of Publications of the 
National Education Association will 
supply the following materials to help 
in planning an effective American 
Education Week observance: 

American Education Week Announce- 
ment Posters, Size 11x16—in three colors 
—each 25c, 6 posters $1.00, 25 posters 
$3.00, 50 posters $5.00, 100 posters $9.00; 
Things to Do American Education Week, 
per copy $1.00; Set of 14 Posters Printed 
on Art Paper, Suitable for Classroom and 
public bulletin board $1.00; The School 
Home of Your Child, 100 copies $1.25, 500 
copies $5.00, 1,000 copies $9.00, 5,000 
copies $39.00, 
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Oskar Gross 


HE picture on this page is a repro- 

duction of a self-portrait in oils by 
Oskar Gross, Chicago portrait painter. 
Mr. Gross was born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. He studied at the Royal Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts, Vienna, and 
received numerous prizes. Later he 
studied in Munich and Paris also. 


The occasion for his coming to the 
United States was a call to execute 
several mural paintings for buildings 
designed by the late D. S. Burnham. 
These he executed in Chicago, finally 
making that city his home. Since 1915 
he has devoted his time to easel paint- 
ing, figure work and portraits ex- 
clusively, as he did previous to the 
year 1898. 


Portraits by Mr. Gross hang in the 
University of Chicago, the Institute of 
American Architects, Library of 
Northwestern University, the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music and else- 
where. Mr. Gross is also represented 
with works of his brush at the State 
Museum, Vienna, Chicago Municipal 
Collection, the State Museum, Spring- 
field, and several public schools. He 
is a member of the Illinois Academy 
of Fine Arts, and the painting here 
reproduced was one of twenty-one 
purchased by the State Museum at 
Springfield as a beginning of its per- 
manent cellection. 














S A PEOPLE we have gotten so 
accustomed to inferior school 
conditions in the rural areas 
that we appear almost to have 

become calloused in regard to this 
problem. I do not believe, however, 
that this is really our state of mind. 
We are uninformed and thoughtless 
rather than hardened to the idea that 
a large part of our population should 
have fewer educational opportunities 
than have those who live under more 
favorable economic and social condi- 
tions. The increasing interest during 
the last decade in the problems of 
rural education encourages one, there- 
fore, in believing that improvement 
is well on the way. 

People may differ as to whether the 
present is a particularly favorable 
time to seek actively certain much 
needed reforms, especially those in- 
volving large expenditures. However 
that may be, it is certainly a strategic 
time for us to look ahead in order that 
we may see what the problems are, 
and to begin the formulation of plans 
for attacking them. A few of the more 
important of these problems are: 

First, a word as to what we mean 
by ‘‘rural education.’’ We do not 
confine it to that which takes place in 
the one-room school. It does not deal 
with the elementary school only. A 
rural school is not merely a school in 
the open country, even of the consoli- 
dated type; nor is it one that trains 
for the farming occupations only. 
Since many of the boys will go into 
farming, and most of the girls will be 
home-makers, the progressive rural 
school will, naturally, offer special 
curricula in agriculture and home- 
making. But it will offer other cur- 
ricula as the needs of the pupils or of 
the community warrant. Rural edu- 
cation, as now commonly defined, is 
that which-is provided for those liv- 


Looking Ahead In Rural 


ing in rural areas having a relatively 
low density of population. Roughly, 
we may say that it is the education 
provided in communities under 2500. 
The importance of the field may be 
realized when we know that, under 
this definition, about 55 per cent of 
all professional public school workers 
and about 53 per cent of all children 
attending school are included. 

The first significant implication of 
the foregoing conception of rural edu- 
cation is that it is not considered as 
something different from general edu- 
cation. Its ends are the same as for 
all education—the promotion of child 
growth in significant directions. There 
is no thought of educating the rural 
child to be anything different from 
any other child. He is to be given an 
opportunity to become a lawyer, a 
business man, an engineer, or a farm- 
er as his interests, abilities, and finan- 
cial resources direct and permit. He 
is to be educated not for life in a rural 
environment but for life through that 
environment. 


A second significant implication of 
this conception of rural education is 
the co-ordination of effort that is in- 
volved. To provide an adequate school 
on both elementary and secondary 
levels that meets all types of educa- 
tional needs demands that village and 
country pool their relatively meager 
resources, both human and economic. 

Fortunately, country and village 
have many interests in common that 
encourage this educational co-opera- 
tion. The country supplies a large 
share of the patronage of the village 
merchant and professional man, while 
the farmer at the same time finds at 
the village an opportunity to examine 
the goods he wishes to buy, gets them 
without delay, and finds a market for 
his products as he cannot at a mail- 
order house. A study of these inter- 
relations in a Wisconsin county shows 
that the economic agencies devoted to 
merchandising received from the 
farmers 75 per cent of their business 
as measured in dollars. At the bank 
50 per cent of the savings and 70 per 
cent of the certificates of deposit were 
held by farmers. The country pro- 
vided 52 per cent of the high-school 
pupils, 49 per cent of the church 
members and 40 per cent of the offi- 
cers of social and fraternal organiza- 
tions. While these figures will, of 
course, vary from community to com- 
munity, the fact that there are sig- 
nificant interdependencies cannot be 
denied. 
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By 
JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 
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The most common form of this co- 
operation is the consolidated or cen- 
tralized school, through which high- 
school training may become available 
and in which an enriched curriculum 
may be provided. Hence, one of our 
large problems is to increase the, ap- 
proximately, 17,000 consolidated 
schools now established and by so 
doing reduce the, approximately, 
150,000 one-teacher schools still exist- 
ing. Yet a word of caution may be 
useful. It is not the establishment of 
the consolidated school that is signifi- 
eant; it is the providing of better 
facilities through such a school. A 
recent study of 77 superior consoli- 
dated schools in eight states shows 
that, while 78 per cent have rooms for 
the teaching of agriculture and 90 per 
cent for home-making, only 52 per 
eent have rooms for the commercial 
subjects, 66 per cent have rooms for 
woodworking, 5 per cent have a ma- 
chine shop, and 3 per cent have rooms 
for printing. Only 21 per cent have 
rooms for a kindergarten. While 64 
per cent have a gymnasium, none 
have open-air rooms and only 18 per 
cent have a nurse’s or physician’s 
office. Since these are superior con- 
solidated schools it is quite certain 
that the average centralized school 
does not have even the facilities just 
described. 

And there need be no undue pes- 
simism if you live in an area where 
consolidation does not seem feasible 
at the present time. While the larger 
school may provide a more elaborate 
building and a more extensive curri- 
culum, the one-room school may have 
as good a teacher, as useful a library, 
as suitable a building, and as fine a 
playground if the people demand 
them and will pay for them. As is 
now being demonstrated in many 
places, the small school can become a 
very efficient agency if only energy, 
intelligence, and the necessary funds 
are directed to it. 

While the consolidated school is an 
important means of providing better 
educational opportunities, there are 
some of the newer aspects of the edu- 
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cational program that appear to de- 
mand co-operation over a larger area. 
The typical consolidated district is 
probably sufficiently large to justify 
a reasonably adequate health pro- 
gram, such as instruction in health 
and in physical training and athletics, 
a school nurse and a part-time dentist 
and doctor. It may provide an oppor- 
tunity, or special, class for that group 
of pupils who, for one reason or an- 
other, do not progress properly in the 
regular classes. It may provide cer- 
tain types of vocational education, es- 
pecially agriculture and home-mak- 
ing. The ordinary consolidated dis- 
trict, however, cannot meet other 
needs that are coming to be de- 
manded. It cannot give the highly 
specialized service desirable for the 
tubercular, the cardian, or the stam- 
merer. It may surprise the average 
person to know that 75 per cent of all 
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and the like. These are all useful. 
Very recently, however, some states 
have put into effect a comprehensive 
plan of state educational finance that 
is more than a mere palliative. For 
example, New York state now allows 
a one-room school the difference be- 
tween $1500 (the amount considered 
necessary to maintain a reasonably 
good school) and the income from a 
4-mill tax. In this way such a district 
is assured of a respectable school at a 
reasonable tax rate. In centralized 
schools, New York pays one-half the 
eost of transportation, one-fourth the 
cost of the building (as approved by 
the state), and an equalization quota 
that, with other forms of aid, enables 
the average central district to main- 
tain a reasonably good school at or 
near a 5-mill levy. The state-aid sys- 
tem is actually much more compli- 
cated than these statements suggest, 
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but some idea of the plan is given. 

These are examples of the type of 
educational problem that the rural 
areas face. We cannot secure the va- 
rious reforms that will solve these 
problems until the rural people them- 
selves understand what is needed. 
This calls for leadership. While much 
of this leadership responsibility na- 
turally falls upon county and village 
superintendents, principals, and su- 
pervisors, the teacher herself has a 
very important responsibility. (1) A 
first-class job of teaching is perhaps 
the best way to show citizens that all 
these sums that have been expended 
during the last decade are justified. 
I wish I had space to describe a few 
cases where good teaching has made 
the community aware of the possibil- 
ity of a really functional type of small 
school. (2) An understanding of the 
social and economic problems of the 


high schools in the United 
States have under 100 enroll- 
ment. Schools of this size 
usually do not have enough pu- 
pils to justify such vocational 
opportunities as automobile 
repairing, carpentry, masonry, 
printing, and specialized com- 
mercial training. 

With our improved roads it 
is conceivable that the area of 
the consolidated district may 
be enlarged to a point where 
some of these needs may be 
met. Yet a larger unit appears 
necessary if rural children are 
to have educational opportuni- 
ties even approximately equal 
to those provided city children. 
In my judgment there is no 
one type of larger unit that is 
best for all situations. In one 
state it may be the highly de- 
veloped county unit, like that 
found in Maryland; in an- 
other, it may be the so-called 
city-county organization; in a 
third, it may be a semi-county 
unit similar to that in Ala- 
bama; while a less highly cen- 
tralized organization, like that 
in Ohio, may be preferable for 
other situations. 

Even such larger units of co- 
operation for the education of 
rural children will need state 
support to make them most ef- 
fective. We have, during re- 
cent years, become familiar 
with various devices for giving 
special aid to the rural areas. 
There is aid for weak districts, 
for consolidation, for transpor- 
tation, for well-trained teach- 
ers in one-room schools, for 
longer tenure in small schools, 


ERELY to educate the children should 

be but a part of the mission of the 

school. The [rural] school must reach 

out into the community life and in- 
fluence it for good. To do this adequately it 
must be a strong school, capable of large com- 
munity service. The conservation of soil fertil- 
ity; the improvement of farming methods; the 
dissemination of agricultural and general knowl- 
edge; the improvement of the home and home 
life; the conservation of child life, girlhood, and 
motherhood; the instilling of sound ideas as to 
personal health and hygiene; the stimulation of 
rural and village organizations to acitvity; the 
preparation of town and rural people for an in- 
telligent use of their leisure time and the de- 
velopment of a better small-town and rural so- 
cial life—these are functions which the rural 
and village schools must assume if school is 
to become a center for the community life. It is 
only by making itself a center for the commu- 
nity life that the school can hope to exert the 
influence it should. The development of a new 
and better rural and small-town life is largely 
a question of education and guidance, and of 
the rural institutions‘which are capable of pro- 
viding this leadership the school easily stands 
first, if it can but rise to meet the opportunities 
which now confront it. 


It is this new conception as to the function 
and possibilities of rural education which has 
recently begun to actuate the movement for the 
consolidation of rural schools and the reorgani- 


zation of rural education. Merely to unite a 
few schools here and there for more economical 
administration is but a small and a relatively 
unimportant part of the process. What is neces- 
sary now is such a fundamental reorganization 
of town and rural education as will enable the 
schools to realize something of their potential 
usefulness.—ELLwoop P. CussBerLey in State 
School Administration, Houghton Hifflin Co. 


rural community will not only 
enable the teacher to judge the 
needs of her pupils but will 
bring her into sympathetic un- 
derstanding with adults. (3) 
If the teacher has a vision of 
modern education and of the 
facilities needed to make that 
vision effective, she can in her 
incidental contacts with mem- 
bers of the community pass on 
something of it. Much of this 
may best be done indirectly, 
and little of high-pressure 
salesmanship is necessary or 
desirable. Performance, sin- 
cerity and common sense are 
the essential requirements. 

If we look ahead now and 
lay out a program intelligent- 
ly, we may hope to secure an 
improvement in rural schools 
when difficult times are past. 





The movement for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance 
programs in rural schools is 
now getting well underway. 
Thirty-seven State Depart- 
ments of Education have re- 
cently appointed representa- 
tives to co-operate with the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association in promoting such 
guidance, and for most of them 
their responsibility lies chiefly 
with rural and small-town 
schools. Nine state depart- 
ments have already begun 
guidance programs, most of 
them during the past two years. 
Pennsylvania, the pioneer, New 
York, Virginia, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia have leaders assigned 
for all or part time.—School 
and Society. . 
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Chicago Public Schools 


ACKETEERING and gang 
warfare, together with un- 
conscionable newspaper pub- 
licity, have given to Chicago 

a most unsavory reputation. Deroga- 
tory statements have been repeated 
with such frequency that even the 
most devoted citizen has come to be- 
lieve many of them. Intimacy with 
such statements has led to somewhat 
surprising results. The general effect 
brought about by this rather anomal- 
ous situation suggests the well-known 
lines of Pope: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mein 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 

Yet seen too oft familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. William Bolitho, in an article, 


Patrol Squad 


Citizenship Training Activities in 


The Chicago Schools 


***Pull’ and the Police,’’ which ap- 
peared in the May 1, 1930 number of 
the Survey Graphic, says: 


One of the main reasons why the crime 
situation in Chicago seems so bad is that 
the ideals of the reform movement there 
are so high. In Chicago they are compar- 
ing the situation not with what really is 
on earth, in London, or Paris, or Berlin, 
but with how things are done in some 
New Jerusalem. 


There may be much more of truth 
in the point of view advanced by Mr. 
Bolitho than many people would be 
willing to admit. Perhaps the truth 
lies somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes which have just been stated. 


The Department of Justice of the 
United States has published recently 
the results of an investigation which 
has been made of crime conditions in 
eighty-three cities. This study covers 
the first nine months of the year 1930. 
The ranking of the ten largest cities 
included in the investigation on the 
basis of murders per 100,000 of popu- 
lation is as follows: 
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Murder 
per 100,000 
10.90 
10.76 
9.87 
9.24 
8.77 
8.35 
7.65 
6.98 
6.78 
5.54 


City 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City, Missouri . 
New Orleans .............. 


Cleveland ............ : 


Washington 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 


On the basis of murders per unit of 
population, the report further shows 
that the rate for Gary, Indiana, is 
50% higher than that of Chicago, San 
Antonio, Texas, 250% higher, and 
Jacksonville, Florida, 300% higher. 
This is indeed a gruesome picture. 

Assuming that the data gathered 
by the Department of Justice are cor- 
rect, one may be justified in saying 
that Chicago is a very modest if not 
a shrinking violet as compared with 
some other cities the general public 
usually places in the lily-white class 
so far as crime is concerned. 

Little, however, is to be gained from 
marshalling evidence for one side or 
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the other of the argument. Conditions 
are bad enough everywhere to engage 
the thoughtful consideration of every 
intelligent citizen. Citizenship train- 
ing is both a problem for teachers and 
a challenge to school administrators. 
We school people cannot dodge our 
responsibility in this important mat- 
ter. When we consider the heavy odds 
we have to contend with in our efforts 
to train boys and girls to go in right 
paths and cultivate high ideals of 
citizenship which are of vital impor- 
tance in a democracy such as ours, it 
is little wonder that at times we grow 
weary in well-doing. Corrupt poli- 
ticians plunder governmental treas- 
uries; gangsters and racketeers com- 
mit murder with impunity. With 


many, the laws on our statute books 
are a by-word and a hissing. Evi- 
dence of official malfeasance would 
make cynics of us all but for the fact 
that hope springs eternal in the 
human breast. In the face of trials 
and discouragement the workers in 
our schools must continue to hold high 
the torch that has been passed down 
to them by our illustrious forbears. 
The situation is a real challenge to 
the entire teaching profession. 

Some months ago Mr. Bogan asked 
persons interested in citizenship train- 
ing to serve on a committee to make 
a careful study of this important 
phase of school work. The funda- 
mental purpose underlying the or- 
ganization of the committee was that 
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of devising and suggesting ways and 
means for improving the work that 
was being done in civic education in 
the Chicago schools. Before anything 
of a constructive nature could be for- 
mulated, the first step was that of 
finding out what the current practice 
is in all the schools of the city and the 
plans that are being used in training 
our boys and girls to become good 
citizens. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared by Dr. A. R. Hatton, chairman. 
and Mr. E. M. Martin, secretary, of 
the committee. Dr. Hatton is head of 
the Department of Political Science 
of Northwestern University, and Mr. 
Martin is Secretary of the Civie Af- 
fairs Committee of the Union League 
Club, Chicago. This questionnaire 





TABLE I. 


Summary of Replies to Questionnaire Covering Citizenship 
Training Activities in the Elementary Schools of Chicago 


Summary of Replies to Questionnaire Covering Citizenship 
Training Activities in the Junior and Senior High Schools 


TABLE II. 








INQUIRY 


Grades 
I to VI 


Percent of 
TotalNo. 
of Schools 


Grades INQUIRY 


I to VIII 





Total Number of Schools 
Number of Schools Reporting 


| Junior Senior 
. High High 
Schools Schools 





20 24 








1. Community Use of School Building 
Civic Groups 
r & A 
Forums 
Polling Place 
Community Center shinsaslaiaateds 
S "9 § . 3 
. Has School Community Council 
. Has School form of student gov- 
ernment 
Entire school 
Special Divisions 
. Does the school encourage par- 
ticipation in activities spon- 
sored by organizations out- 
side system .. 
Hi-Y 
Speaking Contests 
Young People’s Civic Council 
Clean-up Week 
Boys’ Week 
Girls’ Week 
. Are civics clubs organized among 
pupils 
. Special uses of civics topics 
Assemblies 
English Classes 
. Are observation trips encouraged 
. Is current material used to sup- 
plement civics texts 
. Are current problems discussed 



































. Are new social studies outlines 
used 
. Are standardized civics tests used 
. Is “safety-first” instruction form- 
alized 
. Number of departmentalized 
teachers of civics and social 
studies 
Number of which it is major sub- 
ject 
. Schools submitting civics exami- 
nation questions 
. Schools in which “civics educa- 
tion” is a specialized project... 




















1. Community Use of School Building 18 1 
Civic Groups 
2 &. 


10 
13 





Forums 


4 





Polling Place 





Community Center 0 
2. Has school P.T.A 


13 





. Has school Community Council... 12 
. Has school form of student gov- 





ment 
Entire school 


side system 
Hi-Y 


19 





Special Divisions 
. Does the school encourage par- 
ticipation in activities spon- 
sored by organizations out- 








Boys’ Week 


Speaking Contests 
Young People’s Civic Council 
Clean-up Week .... 








Girls’ Week 





. Are civics clubs organized among 





pupils 


Assemblies .... 


. Special uses of civics topics 














English Classes 





. Are observation trips encouraged 
. Is current material used to sup- 


plement civics texts 


. Are current problems discussed 


Classes 
Clubs 








. Are new social studies outlines 





used 


. Are standardized civics tests used 
. Is “safety-first” instruction form- 


alized 





. Number of departmentalized 


teachers of civics and social 
studies 
Number of which it is major 
subject 








. Schools submitting civics exami- 


nation questions 


. Schools in which “civic educa- 


tion” is a specialized project... 
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Rangers in Charge of Clean-up Campaign 


was sent to all the elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools of the city. 
The information asked for covered a 
wide field of civic training activities. 
Replies were received from the prin- 
cipals of all the junior and senior high 
schools and from all but two of the 
elementary school principals. The re- 
sults tabulated in the tables appear- 
ing on the facing page may, therefore, 
be regarded as including 99% of all 
the schools of the city. The sixteen 
items appearing in the table consti- 
tute the substance of the question- 
naire. This explains why the ques- 
tionnaire itself was not included in 
this article. Its omission, therefore, 
will avoid duplication. To all doubt- 
ing Thomases who think no good 
thing can come out of the Chicago 
schools in the matter of progressive 
and alert training in citizenship, the 
reply may well be made, ‘‘Come and 
see.’’ The figures in the tables very 
largely speak for themselves. 

An analysis of the questionnaire 
summaries discloses several interest- 
ing facts. In the first place, it is en- 
couraging to note that citizenship 
training activities are being stressed 
in one form or another in all the 
schools of the city. This training finds 
common expression in various forms 
of school and club activities. 


The following summarization of 
Tables I and II is made to co-ordinate 
with the questions included in the 
questionnaire : 

1. A very considerable number of 
school buildings of the city are used for 
various forms of civic purposes. This is 
particularly true of the high schools. 


High-school buildings, for the most part, 
have much more to offer in the way of 


equipment and facilities to the neighbor- 
hoods which they serve than do the ele- 
mentary schools. Although some use is 
made of school buildings as polling places, 
this function might very legitimately be 
increased. 

2. Parent-Teacher Associations are 
somewhat more popular in high schools 
than in elementary schools. 

3. Community Councils are rather 
common in the high schools, but are to 
be found in only 14 per cent of our ele- 
mentary schools. 

4. Various plans of student  self- 
government meet with general favor. 
This is particularly true of the high 
schools, in 89 per cent of which organiza- 
tions are functioning. 

5. Ninety-three per cent of both the 
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elementary schools and high schools en- 
courage participation in activities spon- 
sored by outside organizations. Clean-up 
Week, Boys’ Week, and Girls’ Week are 
almost universally observed by both 
groups of schools. The high schools lay 
considerably more stress upon HI-Y 
Clubs, Young People’s Civic Councils, 
and Speaking Contests than do the ele- 
mentary schools. ; 

6. A high percentage of civic clubs 
is to be found in both the elementary 
and high schools, 83 and 91 per cent re- 
spectively. These clubs are a device that 
constitute an important part of any ac- 
tivity program in citizenship training. 

7. All the junior and senior high 
schools use their assembly periods for 
special purposes in promoting among stu- 
dents a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of citizenship in a democracy. Like 
wise all high schools make use of the 
work in the English classes to emphasize 
the various phases of civic training. Sev- 
eral of our elementary schools are handi- 
capped, due to the fact that they either 
do not have any assembly hall at all or 
what answers for this purpose is a gym- 
nasium which may be used for assembly 
programs of different kinds. The con- 
version of a gymnasium into an assembly 
can be done only at the cost of consider- 
able effort and inconvenience. 

8. Observation trips are generally en- 
couraged, particularly in the high schools. 
There is a good deal of risk involved in 
chaperoning large groups of elementary- 
school children on trips: to different 
points of interest. This explains why the 
elementary schools do not emphasize this 
phase of civic training as much as is done 
in the high schools. 

9. The use of current material to sup- 
plement textbooks is all but universal. 

10. Current problems are discussed 
for the most part in classes. Clubs are 

(Concluded on Page 416.) 


Commercial Continuation School Bank 


The good citizen is thrifty; the habit of systematic saving 
is encouraged in the Chicago schools 











The Problem Pupil 


VERY teacher identi- 

fies the child who 
plays truant, the child who 
steals, the child who is un- 
truthful as a behavior 
problem. “Some would 
recognize stubbornness, 
bullying, and quarrel- 
someness as constituting 
behavior problems, but 
only the keen observers 
and those who have had 
some training in this field 
recognize the seclusive 
child, the child who day- 
dreams or the child who is 
unhappy and depressed as 
real behavior problems. 
Yet these latter are per- 
haps more in need of guid- 
ance and treatment than 
some of the children who 
indulge in the more ob- 
vious forms of maladjust- 
ment,” says 


Anprew W. Brown, Ph.D., 
Chief Psychologist, Institute 
for Juvenile Research 
Chicago 


T IS a well established principle 
of modern psychology that all be- 
havior is the result of some defi- 
nite stimulus or some stimulating 

cireumstances.1_ Human behavior is 
just as subject to law as the revolu- 
tion of the planets or the changing of 
the seasons. Given sufficiently reliable 
information about an individual’s 
physical, mental and emotional nature 
and detailed knowledge of the en- 
vironmental circumstances which play 
upon him, his behavior can be pre- 
dicted. This principle once accepted, 
would modify our attitudes toward 
children and make the treatment of 
them much more rational and objec- 
tive. 

It is upon this principle that child 
guidance clinics have been established. 
It was his faith in it that led Dr. Wil- 

‘Studies from the Institute for Juvenile Re- 


search, Chicago; Paul L. Schroeder, M. D., 
Director. Series C, No. 179. 


And the School 


liam Healy to organize his clinie in 
connection with the Juvenile Court in 
Chicago twenty years ago, and the 
phenomenal growth of the clinics in 
the last two decades is ample evidence 
not only of a popular demand, but 
also of faith in this general theory. 
This general principle does not only 
apply to rats in a maze or to individ- 
uals in an experimental situation in 
a psychological laboratory, but oper- 
ates in all forms of human behavior. 
The child who torments the teacher 
by being ‘‘just a general nuisance,’’ 
the child who is truanting from home 
and school, the child who lies and 
steals, the child who has temper tan- 
trums, the child who likes to ‘‘show 
off’’ is reacting to some environmen- 
tal or physical stimulus. The behavior 
itself is only symptomatic and not 
eausal. It is clear then that if the 
behavior is to be modified or eradi- 
cated, the circumstances stimulating 
it must be changed. 


If a child has a fever the skilled 
physician is not satisfied with apply- 
ing ice packs because he knows fever 
is only a symptom. He attempts to 
get at the roots of the disease. Of 
course, the ice packs may be applied 
as a temporary relief, but they may 
also be the death of the child if the 
treatment is continued too long. In a 
similar way a parent or a teacher or 
anyone who has any responsibility for 
children, if they are of any account 
in this high office, do not treat the be- 
havior symptoms directly, but try to 
get at the root of the difficulty or the 
underlying cause, i.e., the stimuli 
which are producing the behavior. 

It may be wise in some cases and 
for certain types of behavior diffi- 
culties to use some kind of physical 
force, but it is only as a temporary 
measure. It never removes the stimu- 
lating circumstances and usually has 
a by-product which is worse than the 
original behavior. In like manner, 
especially with children below the 
high-school age, just talking to them 
about their behavior difficulties, i. e., 
“‘bringing them to the surface,’’ is of 
little value. The emotional attitude 
may in a few cases be changed or the 
tension relieved, but in most cases 
treatment of this nature, if it stops 
with the interview, is like asking a 
child to lift himself by his own boot 
straps, simply because the stimulating 
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circumstances have not been removed. 

Again it is a well established psy- 
chological principle that human na- 
ture is in itself neither good nor bad. 
In some cases there may be certain 
physical defects which predispose the 
child to certain forms of conduct, but 
such instances are comparatively 
rare. It is obvious that children differ 
in their native intellectual endow- 
ment, but there is very-little relation- 
ship between intelligence and socially 
acceptable behavior. The child is not 
‘‘born in sin and conceived in ini- 
quity.’’ He comes into the world a 
little organism endowed with an im- 
pulse to activity and perhaps a few 
innate ‘‘drives’’ such as food getting, 
withdrawal from pain and a desire to 
seek those things which are satisfying. 
It is these fundamental drives which 
keep the ‘‘machine’’ going. It is 
upon these that the whole complex 
structure of human nature is built, 
but whether the child grows up 
‘*good’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ depends upon the 
nature of the stimuli to which he is 
exposed. Here we must distinguish 
sharply between intellectual achieve- 
ment and moral conduct. While it 
may be questionable whether innate 
endowment or environment contri- 
butes most to academic, financial, in- 
dustrial or artistic success, there is 
no question that environmental con- 
ditions are the primary cause of 
socially maladjusted individuals. 

Anyone who considers this too 
simple an explanation of human be- 
havior needs only to analyze care- 
fully cases that come every day to a 
child behavior clinic. He would soon 
realize how tremendously complex are 
the stimuli which play upon the child 
and how very difficult it is to unravel 
the tangle. Dr. Smiley Blanton cites 
a ease which will make this point 
clear. 


A little boy of three was brought to 
the clinic because he woke up at 
nights screaming with terror. Fre- 
quently the mother had to sit up with 
him all night in order to get him to 
sleep. Apparently the mother was a 
well-balanced sensible woman who 
treated the child wisely, but upon 
closer analysis it was found that she 
was suffering from an anxiety-neuro- 
sis and that she was full of morbid 
fears. Although she had not spoken 
about these fears, the child had ab- 
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sorbed them. She was always afraid 
the child was going to be killed, was 
going insane, or was going to contract 
some infectious disease which would 
destroy his sight or hearing. One 
night the mother went up to see if 
the child was sleeping. As she en- 
tered the room she thought the child 
looked pale. Fearing the child was 
dead she threw back the covers to 
pick up the child’s foot. She picked 
it up and when she let it go it dropped 
back limp into the bed. She felt the 
child’s brow and it was cold. Con- 
vinced now that the child was dead, 
she ran screaming down the stairs. 
The father had to waken the child 
before the mother could be con- 
vineed that the child was not dead. 


In explaining such a case there 
is no need of assuming an ‘‘un- 
conscious wish’’ to get the atten- 
tion of the mother or any oedipus 
complex. It is a case of direct 
conditioning or learning. It il- 
lustrates the complexity of the 
stimuli and the subtlety of the 
learning process in young chil- 
dren. 


Before discussing the bearing 
of these two general principles on 
the treatment of behavior prob- 
lems in the classroom, it may be 
well to define what we mean by a 
‘‘behavior problem.’’ The term is 
not confined simply to the child 
who lies, steals and truants, or to 
the one who otherwise overtly dis- 
regards the rules of the social 
group, but also to the child who 
is unhappy, the child who secludes 
himself from his school fellows, 
the one who day-dreams and is 
listless, the one who has moods of 
depressions and elation, the one 
who is failing in his class work, 
the one who is shy, nervous and 
retiring, the one who is stubborn 
and has temper outbursts, and the 
list could be extended. 


In short, a child becomes a be- 
havior problem when he deviates 
from the socially accepted norm 
for the group, or in other words, 
when he fails to respond normally 
to the classroom instruction and 
to the influences of the school or- 
ganization. What would consti- 
tute a behavior problem, then, 
would differ from school to school, 
from community to community, 
and from teacher to teacher. All 
teachers would recognize the more 
flagrant violations.2 Some would 
recognize stubbornness, bullying, 
and quarrelsomeness as constitut- 


*Wickman, B K. Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Attitudes. Commonwealth 
Fund ; Diy, of Publications, New York. 





ing behavior problems, but only the 
observers and those who have had 
some training in this field recognize 
the seclusive child, the child who day- 
dreams or the child who is unhappy 
and depressed, as real behavior prob- 
lems. Yet these latter are perhaps 
more in need of guidance and treat- 
ment than some of the children who 
indulge in the more obvious forms of 
maladjustment. 

Now what is the bearing of the 
two general principles mentioned in 
the first part of this paper on the rela- 
tion of the school to the problem 
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pupil? The statement of the prin- 
ciples has, I hope, made the relation 
obvious. It may be obvious, but one 
thing is sure, children are not treated 
accordingly. In few school systems 
is there any attempt to determine sys- 
tematically and scientifically the 
cause of misbehavior. ‘‘In some city 
school systems if a boy absents him- 
self from school, a warrant is issued 
for his arrest; he is treated like a 
criminal. Again he may be roughly 
handled by the attendance officer, 


turned out of school by his principal 
(Continued on Page 424) 




























Each child is given an intelligence 
test, a physical examination and has 
a friendly talk with the psychiatrist 
about his problems. 











































A Library Project in the First Grade 


By D. F. NICKOLS 


Manager, Mlinois Pupils Reading Circle, Lincoln, Ill. 


UCH research work carried 
on in the last decade by 
experts in the educational 


field has revealed the man- 
ner in which children learn along a 
great many lines. Good teaching uti- 
lizes these natural ‘‘leads,’’ is in 
harmony with the natural learning 
processes of children and is based 
upon clearly determined facts and not 
upon whims or intuition. 

We have based our work on the 
child’s interests and activities and 
have created an atmosphere of ‘‘ Read- 
ing Readiness’’ so that our reading 
may be purposeful. 

We believe in an abundance of 
books for children. We know ‘‘It isa 
great thing for a child to hear the call 
of a good book.’’ 

According to Dr. Charles H. John- 
son, ‘‘The school library must in 
every respect take its place with the 
school laboratory, the school shop, the 
gymnasium and playground.’’ 

Each year, each room in the Lincoln 
City Schools adds a number of well 
graded library books to its room li- 
brary. One of our teachers had no 
definite place to arrange her new 
books this spring, and observing the 
eagerness of the children at the read- 
ing table thought, ‘‘Why not interest 
these children in our first grade in 
making a library ?’’ 

As a result of this need and the 
type of work carried on, a reproduc- 
tion of a library is the background of 
a project which has been constructed 
under the guidance of Miss Eliza- 
beth Anderson, principal and first 
grade teacher of the Adams School. 

The teacher and pupils visited the 
Lincoln Public Library. Upon return- 
ing to school, this chart was made: 

OUR VISIT TO THE LIBRARY 

We went to the library. 

We saw many, many books. 

It is the home of the books. 

The books were on shelves. 

We saw a big desk. 

You can take books home. 

You must have a card. 

People go there to read. 

They learn of many things. 

They learn of many places. 

They learn of other people. 

Miss Webster (the librarian) had placed 
the books on tables for us. 

She talked to us. 

She gave us a small box. 

We will get books from the library. 
We will read in summer, too. 


After the visit, needed materials 
were brought in and the work on the 
library began. The following chart 
was made: 

OUR LIBRARY 

We have a library in one corner of our 
room. 

We had eight orange crates. 

We used two crates for a bookcase. 

We painted it yellow. 

It took three coats of paint. 

We have four chairs made from crates. 

The chairs are covered with yellow and 
blue cretonne. 

The boys sawed and made the chairs. 

The girls covered the chairs. 

We made our table and our lamp. 

On February 12, the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was discussed during the 
conversational period. It was the 
basis of this reading lesson : 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln liked books. 

He read all the good books he could get. 

He saved his money to buy books. 

He would walk many miles to get a 
good book to read. 

He took good care of all his books. 

Lincoln learned much from the reading 
of these books. 

Would he not have liked all our books 
when he was a little boy? 

A friend gave them a picture of 
the Presidents of 
the United States. 
They found the 
pictures of the 


Making Friends With Books 


Presidents they recognized. They 
knew that they, too, liked books. This 
chart was then made: 

These men were Presidents. 

They all liked books. 

They had libraries. 

They used their books. 

We like our books. 

We use them, too. 


This is a reading lesson about their 
own library. 


THE LIBRARY 
This is our library. 
We have many nice books. 
We must be very quiet. 
We go there to read. 
We look at pictures. 
We put our books back in place. 
We handle all books carefully. 
Books are our friends. 


About sixteen reading lessons were 
built about the making of the library. 

This project, created much interest 
and enthusiasm. It has stimulated 
the child’s desire for reading and in- 
creased his vocabulary, and it has 
made his reading purposeful. 

This type of guidance has led these 
children to know that ‘‘books are 
treasures and books are friends.’’ It 
has been a great 
stimulus and has 
caused each to say, 
‘**Let us read.’’ 
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Illinois, is one of the older 

township high schools in the 
state. It has been in existence as a 
township high school for more than 
thirty years. Previous to that time, 
it had been in existence as a city high 
school for a number of years, and 
antedating its career as a high school, 
it had existed as an academy. It was 
founded as an academy in 1848. 


Believing that a community or 
township high school should have a 
much closer relationship with com- 
munity life, and that there should be 
a closer tie-up between the home, the 
church, and other institutions and 
factors that are promoted for the bet- 
terment of society, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Marshall Township High 
School have launched a campaign to 
bring about such a closer relationship. 
The High-School Visitor advises a 
long term planning. We therefore 
made our plans to cover a three-year 
period, beginning in September 1930. 
We are bringing to a close the first 
year of the plan, and feel that at 
least some things have been accom- 
plished. 


Community Survey 
The first thing we did was to make 
a survey. The Marshall Township 
High School draws students from the 
entire east half of Clark County. 
This is quite an extensive territory, 


HE Marshall Township High 
School situated at Marshall, 


The Manual Training 
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OTIS KEELER, Supt. of Schools 
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comprising about eight 
or nine townships. 


We made a large map 
of this territory, and 
represented by a small 
red square the location 
of each rural school. 
We then printed the 
name of each parent 
who had children at- 
tending high school. Just now we are 
completing this diagram by naming 
on the map the students who will be 
eligible for high school next year, in- 
cluding those who may have gradu- 
ated two or three years ago. The 
Student Council, organized this year, 
are doing this work, and are laying 
plans towards the carrying out of a 
campaign to get more students to at- 
tend school. Their first work after 
completing the diagram will be to put 
on a ‘‘Freshman Day’’ program one 
day during commencement week, 
which will be described later. 


Parent-Teacher Association 
The second thing we did was to or- 
ganize a Parent-Teacher Association 
for high school. In a community 
where such an organization had never 
been attempted, it was no small task. 
However we succeeded in getting 


started, and now have reached a mem- 
bership of 138. The majority of these 
members are from the rural districts. 
They have had some wonderfully fine 
programs. 


These have been confined 







to real school problems, rather than 
trivial nonsense entertainments. For 
example, at a recent meeting, this 
general topic was discussed by several 
parents and teachers: ‘‘ What Should 
a Boy or Girl Get From High 
School?’’ At another meeting, the 
regular program of the day was car- 
ried out, except that classes remained 
in session but five minutes. Each par- 
ent was given a schedule card of his 
boy or girl, and attended class instead 
of the boy or girl. Here he met the 
teacher who explained briefly the work 
of that particular class. About 300 
parents were present on this night. 


Faculty Co-operation 


The next step in the procedure was 
to bring before the teaching force our 
plans for community expansion and 
development. We tried to get them 
to see beyond the four walls of their 
classroom. We presented this matter 
by means of the graph as shown in 
this article. We try to show by this 
simple diagram that the work of each 

(Continued on Page 428) 
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Manager, Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Lincoln, Ill. 


UCH research work carried 
on in the last decade by 
experts in the educational 


field has revealed the man- 
ner in which children learn along a 
great many lines. Good teaching uti- 
lizes these natural ‘‘leads,’’ is in 
harmony with the natural learning 
processes of children and is based 
upon clearly determined facts and not 
upon whims or intuition. 

We have based our work on the 
child’s interests and activities and 
have created an atmosphere of ‘‘ Read- 
ing Readiness’’ so that our reading 
may be purposeful. 

We believe in an abundance of 
books for children. We know ‘‘It is a 
great thing for a child to hear the call 
of a good book.’’ 

According to Dr. Charles H. John- 
son, ‘‘The school library must in 
every respect take its place with the 
school laboratory, the school shop, the 
gymnasium and playground.’’ 

Each year, each room in the Lincoln 
City Schools adds a number of well 
graded library books to its room li- 
brary. One of our teachers had no 
definite place to arrange her new 
books this spring, and observing the 
eagerness of the children at the read- 
ing table thought, ‘‘Why not interest 
these children in our first grade in 
making a library ?’’ 

As a result of this need and the 
type of work carried on, a reproduc- 
tion of a library is the background of 
a project which has been constructed 
under the guidance of Miss Eliza- 
beth Anderson, principal and first 
grade teacher of the Adams School. 

The teacher and pupils visited the 
Lincoln Public Library. Upon return- 
ing to school, this chart was made: 


OUR VISIT TO THE LIBRARY 
We went to the library. 


We saw many, many books. 
It is the home of the books. 
The books were on shelves. 
We saw a big desk. 
You can take books home. 
You must have a card. 
People go there to read. 
They learn of many things. 
They learn of many places. 
They learn of other people. 
Miss Webster (the librarian) had placed 

the books on tables for us. 

She talked to us. 

She gave us a small box. 

We will get books from the library. 

We will read in summer, too. 


After the visit, needed materials 
were brought in and the work on the 
library began. The following chart 
was made: 

OUR LIBRARY 

We have a library in one corner of our 
room. 

We had eight orange crates. 

We used two crates for a bookcase. 

We painted it yellow. 

It took three coats of paint. 

We have four chairs made from crates. 

The chairs are covered with yellow and 
blue cretonne. 

The boys sawed and made the chairs. 

The girls covered the chairs. 

We made our table and our lamp. 

On February 12, the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was discussed during the 
conversational period. It was the 
basis of this reading lesson : 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln liked books. 

He read all the good books he could get. 

He saved his money to buy books. 

He would walk many miles to get a 
good book to read. 

He took good care of all his books. 

Lincoln learned much from the reading 
of these books. 

Would he not have liked all our books 
when he was a little boy? 

A friend gave them a picture of 
the Presidents of 
the United States. 
They found the 
pictures of the 


Making Friends With Books 


Presidents they recognized. They 
knew that they, too, liked books. This 
chart was then made: 

These men were Presidents. 

They all liked books. 

They had libraries. 

They used their books. 

We like our books. 

We use them, too. 


This is a reading lesson about their 
own library. 


THE LIBRARY 
This is our library. 
We have many nice books. 
We must be very quiet. 
We go there to read. 
We look at pictures. 
We put our books back in place. 
We handle all books carefully. 
Books are our friends. 


About sixteen reading lessons were 
built about the making of the library. 

This project, created much interest 
and enthusiasm. It has stimulated 
the child’s desire for reading and in- 
creased his vocabulary, and it has 
made his reading purposeful. 

This type of guidance has led these 
children to know that ‘‘books are 
treasures and books are friends.’’ It 
has been a great 
stimulus and has 
caused each to say, 
‘*Let us read.’’ 
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- at Marshall, Ill., describes 


The Marshall Plan for 
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HE Marshall Township High 
School situated at Marshall, 
Illinois, is one of the older 
township high schools in the 
state. It has been in existence as a 
township high school for more than 
thirty years. Previous to that time, 
it had been in existence as a city high 
school for a number of years, and 
antedating its career as a high school, 
it had existed as an academy. It was 
founded as an academy in 1848. 


Believing that a community or 
township high school should have a 
much closer relationship with com- 
munity life, and that there should be 
a closer tie-up between the home, the 
church, and other institutions and 
factors that are promoted for the bet- 
terment of society, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Marshall Township High 
School have launched a campaign to 
bring about such a closer relationship. 
The High-School Visitor advises a 
long term planning. We therefore 
made our plans to cover a three-year 
period, beginning in September 1930. 
We are bringing to a close the first 
year of the plan, and feel that at 
least some things have been accom- 
plished. 


Community Survey 
The first thing we did was to make 
a survey. The Marshall Township 
High School draws students from the 
entire east half of Clark County. 
This is quite an extensive territory, 
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comprising about eight 
or nine townships. 


We made a large map 
of this territory, and 
represented by a small 
red square the location 
of each rural school. 
We then printed the 
name of each parent 
who had children at- 
tending high school. Just now we are 
completing this diagram by naming 
on the map the students who will be 
eligible for high school next year, in- 
cluding those who may have gradu- 
ated two or three years ago. The 
Student Council, organized this year, 
are doing this work, and are laying 
plans towards the carrying out of a 
campaign to get more students to at- 
tend school. Their first work after 
completing the diagram will be to put 
on a ‘‘Freshman Day’’ program one 
day during commencement week, 
which will be described later. 


Parent-Teacher Association 
The second thing we did was to or- 
ganize a Parent-Teacher Association 
for high school. In a community 
where such an organization had never 
been attempted, it was no small task. 
However we succeeded in getting 


started, and now have reached a mem- 
bership of 138. The majority of these 
members are from the rural districts. 
They have had some wonderfully fine 
programs. 


These have been confined 
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to real school problems, rather than 
trivial nonsense entertainments. For 
example, at a recent meeting, this 
general topic was discussed by several 


parents and teachers: ‘‘What Should 
a Boy or Girl Get From High 
School?’’ At another meeting, the 
regular program of the day was car- 
ried out, except that classes remained 
in session but five minutes. Each par- 
ent was given a schedule card of his 
boy or girl, and attended class instead 
of the boy or girl. Here he met the 
teacher who explained briefly the work 
of that particular class. About 300 
parents were present on this night. 


Faculty Co-operation 


The next step in the procedure was 
to bring before the teaching force our 
plans for community expansion and 
development. We tried to get them 
to see beyond the four walls of their 
classroom. We presented this matter 
by means of the graph as shown in 
this article. We try to show by this 
simple diagram that the work of each 
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month or two ago we received notice 


oes from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
~tedeerwd publishers of indexes and reference works, 
Magazine New York City, that the Inumois TEACHER 


is being regularly indexed in the Educational Indez, 
which is used in many educational and public libraries. 
To this notice was appended the following statement: 

Like all others included in this index, your publication 
has been elected by librarians because they found it to be 
among the periodicals most called for by the public. In adding 
new periodicals to their lists most libraries make their selec- 
tions from those that are indexed. To be included in this in- 
dex is a real endorsement for any periodical. It is proof 


that subscribers value it for reference and consult it fre 
quently in libraries. 


We have also received from our subscribers several 
letters commending the contents of recent issues and a 
few concerning the use of the magazine as a basis for dis- 
cussion at teachers’ meetings. All this is very encourag- 
ing to the editors; but we assure you that we are not yet 
satisfied with our product and that we welcome construc- 
tive suggestions for its improvement. 


N a letter to the Chicago Tribune of 


i April 13, Principal William R. 
omputsory Bowlin of the Fulton School, Chicago, 
School Age states his reasons for opposing the bill 


(S.B. 238) now pending in the legislature to raise the 
compulsory school age from sixteen to eighteen years. 


Mr. Bowlin believes it is a mistake to assume that all 
children can profit by staying in the school as it is now 
operated, and says that every principal knows the fallacy 
of that assumption. The traditional school is not adapted 
to the needs of the overgrown, slow-minded child, espe- 
cially when he has come to the age of physical maturity, 
any more than a footrace with normal children is to a 
child with a club foot. It is cruel to force him into a 
position where he cannot maintain his self-respect and 
that develops little but his ‘‘inferiority complex.’’ 


Of course the schools might be changed, improved, 
and extended so as to give to each and every child what 
that child’s particular ability needs for its development 
even up to the age of eighteen or older. But such exten- 
sion would be very costly ; in fact, Mr. Bowlin says it is 
estimated that in Chicago alone it would cost from eight- 
een to twenty-five million dollars for building and two 
and one-half million for operation, and it is probable 
that the taxpayers would not stand it. 


Even now with the sixteen-year limit, many boys and 
girls fail to get what they need, become discouraged, lose 
their self-respect, fail to carry their studies, come to be- 
lieve they are natural failures, and drop out to drift 
into that great flotsam that is the source of our costly 
criminality. Such boys need to get a job, or we must 
furnish them schools adapted to their needs and type of 
talent. Until the community is ready to pay the cost of 
such schools, such provisions as are in the pending bill 
should not be enacted into law. 


Editorial Notes And Comment 






N editorial in the School Journal of 


te hed West Virginia last month implies 
that people are not as particular about 
and When? ty | : 


keeping their schools up to date as they 
are their automobiles. It says that if the newest 1931 
model of automobile were sealed up in a glass case and 
left unused and in perfect condition for ten years, its 
value at the end of that time would be only the junk 
represented by the material used in its construction. In 
other words, no one ten years from now will want to 
use a car of 1931 even if it is kept unused and in perfect 
condition. Or, to look the other way, no one now would 
place much value on an entirely unused and perfect 
model of 1921. 

Then the editor asks why it is that a great many peo- 
ple believe that a cheap schoolhouse erected thirty years 
ago with little attention to the essentials of modern con- 
venience, comfort, and health essentials is good enough 
for the present generation despite the requirements of 
this age to say nothing of the deterioration over a period 
of long use and indifferent repairs. 

We might add that we know some people who would 
not think of purchasing a 1900 model of automobile, re- 
frigerator, radio, home, or haircurler, but who make no 
protest against the use by their children and in their 
community of 1900 models of school purposes, curricu- 
lums, and methods. But possibly these people will ac- 
cept, demand and pay for better things in education 
when we make as perfect models as the General Motors 
Company and have as capable demonstrators and sales- 
men. 


Wh A superintendent of a city school, in writ- 

y ing to the secretary of the State Teach- 
Progress ers Association recently, hit upon the main 
Is Slow  yeason why it is difficult to get any really 
constructive school legislation through the General As- 
sembly. He told of a meeting of superintendents he had 
attended at which they discussed some of the numerous 
bills now before the General Assembly. Then he said: 
‘At our meeting mention was made of several bills in 
which several districts are interested; but it was very 
apparent that our interests were greatly divided, mostly 
according to our ability to finance our own local 
problems.”’ 

The great difficulty in making progress in improving 
our school system is that we have no system; what we 
really have is 12,000 tiny, struggling, competing dis- 
tricts, each trying to get along in its own way, according 
to its own ideals, and with the money it can raise by tax- 
ation of the property within its own compressed boun- 
daries. If an individual district has some difficulty, it 
has a bill introduced to correct it even though that bill 
may be unnecessary or even harmful elsewhere. Each 
local district realizes that it exists and operates only by 
the help of state law and that it must come to the state 
legislature for the remedy or ‘‘relief’’ it seeks. This 
causes very numerous bills to be introduced, many of 
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them conflicting, and some of them actually dangerous to 
other districts. Of course all this is very confusing to 
the members of the General Assembly, and each of them 
is likely to pursue the line of least resistance by support- 
ing the bills desired by his ‘‘constituents,’’ or some 
school board or group of teachers in his senatorial 
district. 

What is needed more than anything else in Illinois 
is a state plan for a statewide improvement of a state 
scheol system and a general statewide understanding and 
support of that plan. This does not mean the abolish- 
ment of local districts; but it may mean a reduction in 
their number and an increase in their size; it certainly 
means a sympathy and vision that reaches beyond the 
confines of a single district and includes all the children 
in the state. 


E principles and methods of tax- 


phe aunevre ation advocated by any influen- 
on faxation tia] organization are of interest to 
teachers. 


The April number of the Bureau Farmer, which is 
the official publication of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, contains a statement of the general taxation 
principles and recommendations of that organization. 
Tuis statement says that the annual cost of governmental 
agencies is now a little over twelve billion dollars, and 
that 80 per cent of this amount is now collected as taxes 
on real estate although less than 12 per cent of the total 
income of the people is derived directly from real estate. 
We are not vouching for the accuracy of these figures 
but are merely quoting them as stated. 

As general principles of taxation, the farmers say 
that no special consideration should be given to any in- 
dustry, locality, or class of persons; that the widest pos- 
sible publicity be given to the facts of any system of taxa- 
tion; that tax payments be in proportion to ability to 
pay, which ability is most equitably measured by net in- 
come, and that taxation should be universal and direct 
in order to promote efficiency and economy. 

As faults of the present tax system, the farmers point 
out that the ownership of property does not produce 
more than one-fourth to one-half the total income of the 
entire population, but that the property tax bears almost 
the entire cost of government; that most people escape 
taxation because there is no direct tax on net income in 
most states; and that the gross unfairness of the present 
tax system is gradually becoming worse. 

Some of the more important planks in the farmers’ 
platform of policies are that net income be recognized as 
the most equitable basis of taxation ; that the federal gov- 
ernment protect the states using the income tax in a 
manner similar to its protection of the states using the 
inheritance tax; that the federal government and the 
states assume a greater measure of the support of the 
public schools and public roads; that a Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies be established for research in 
taxation and expenditures; and that there be adopted 
more efficient methods of assessment. 

Some of the immediate steps urged by the organized 
farmers are that production value be substituted for sale 
value in the assessment of property; that state income 
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taxes be used to replace in part the present taxes on 
property; that there be established a proper control of 
expenditures by budgeting under the general supervision 
of state tax boards; that retail sales taxes on carefully 
selected commodities be used; and that property owners 
resist any new or increased taxes on property. 


OCTOR John Dewey has long 
been held in high esteem as a 
great educator. But he is more than 
that ; he is a philosopher whose opinions on other matters 
are worth considering. Recently he has been discussing 
social, economic, and political questions in the columns 
of the New Republic; and his conclusions are that neither 
of the old political parties can save us from destruction 
and that a new party must be formed that recognizes the 
real issues and boldly meets them. 


After pointing out several minor and superficial is- 
sues about which the old parties are making a big noise 
but not settling, he says that the only way to achieve any 
lasting reform is to find the one great issue on which all 
others will converge. You can then show how the spe- 
cial issues are parts of it, and can make your intellectual 
appeals. 

**Democracy was once such a cause. Equality for 
everyone to better his condition and that of his children 
brought hundreds of thousands to this country and led 
them to give it their devoted allegiance. Though the 
words have lost their magic, their fundamental meaning 
remains, and the problem is to translate them into terms 
that signify something vital in the present complex 
situation. 


John Dewey 
the Statesman 


‘*In order to be workable the policies of a new politi- 
cal movement must be elastic and must have unified ap- 
peal. Recovery of the agencies of the government by the 
national community for the service of the nation meets 
both conditions. Negatively, there is a foe that can be 
located and identified. The usurpations of the functions 
of government by an economic group in its own interests 
gives the opportunity for aggressive attack; and a sense 
of conflict and battle is a necessary part of any move- 
ment which enlists the imagination and the emotions. 
But mere attack without a constructive counterpart is 
always futile in the long run. The recovery of the 
agencies of legislation, administration, and judicial de- 
cision to serve social ends, which the preamble to the 
Constitution declares to be the object of government, 
translates itself almost automatically into terms of a 
flexible political program. 

‘*A movement cannot be created; it has to create it- 
self. The issue is too grave and the consequences at stake 
too momentous to permit of half-measures. Those who 
suppose that with a little patching up here and there 
things can go on as they have been going are under an 
illusion greater than that of those who believe in the 
possibility of a new political formation. If they cannot 
see the signs of the times, if they carry their resistance 
too far, their illusion will be rudely and violently shat- 
tered. No power endures forever—that is the one thing 
that history teaches.’’ 

R. C. Moors 











Industrial Arts 


In Rural Communities 


our best city schools have made 

adequate provision for the 

teaching of industrial activities 
it would seem no longer necessary to 
put forth convincing arguments for 
the inclusion of such work in the 
schools of rural communities. It is not 
possible, perhaps, to do all of the 
varieties of work done or attempted 
in the larger schools but there seems 
to be no good reason why some of the 
generally accepted and fundamental 
objectives of this type of work cannot 
be realized through such activities as 
the rural community can afford. The 
industrial arts course which really 
functions is not a stereotyped pro- 
cedure to be gone through step by 
step, project by project, or process by 
process. The whole organization should 
be a flexible one adapted to a wide 
range of variety suited to local situa- 
tions. Varying conditions will affect 
content, related information and gen- 
eral activity. Not a community exists, 
however, which does not afford abun- 
dant opportunity to explore in- 
teresting mechanical and industrial 
activities. 

The fertility of the finest soil does 
not compare with the fertility of the 
youthful human mind. Just as a 
fertile soil is always ready to give life 
and growth to any 
seed, whether it 
be buckhorn or 
clover, so the | ‘ 
youthful mind | By 
stands ready to | " 
function in a posi- 
tive manner on 
any idea, thought, 
or suggestion, 
whether it be good 
or bad. Furnish 
abundant oppor- 
tunity for whole- 
some mental activ- 
ity held to a task 
through natural 
appeal and there 
will be less occa- 
sion for the un- 
wholesome, poi- 
sonous mental ac- 
tivity which often 
occupies a boy’s 
mind. There is no 
task too difficult 
for a boy to un- 


.- VIEW of the fact that most of 





dertake when his mind is once en- 
veloped in that subtle thing called 
interest. 

There is no better evidence of this 
than that found in the widely ac- 
cepted statement, that radio was de- 
veloped by the American boy. The 
world has been simply astounded at 
the tremendous fund of information, 
technical skill, and mechanical ability 
of the nation’s youth. When boys’ 
minds are thus occupied there is less 
occasion for lingering in the -toilet 
room or outhouse to write indecent 
verse or carve grotesque figures in 
nude repose. Such practices are all 
too universal both in rural commu- 
nities and in the finest city buildings. 
This type of thing cannot be com- 
batted to any appreciable extent 
through mere lecture, punishment, or 
moral persuasion. There must be 
some positive constructive machinery 
set to work which will be under con- 
trol from within. This, I believe, can 
best be set up through the medium of 
industrial arts. 

I am not attempting to justify in- 
dustrial arts work on this ground 
alone for there are many values which 
might be pointed out. Neither am I 
suggesting a specific for all the evil 
habits and mental states of youth, but 
it is offered as a tremendously worth 


An Active Market—No Depression H ere 


By A. W. DRAGOO 
Illinois State Normal University 


Normal, Illinois 


while activity in every school whether 
in city, village, or country. 


Diverse Activities Desirable 


The fact that the school is located 
in a rural community surrounded 
with agricultural activities of all 
kinds does not, in any sense, indicate 
that no other types of activity are es- 
sential. It is true that most of the 
industrial arts activities undertaken 
in the school may be drawn from and 
related to the daily duties and activi- 
ties of the boys. 

Diversification of activities is, in 
many cases, just what is necessary 
and desirable to accomplish the de- 
sired ends. These rural boys, as a 
general thing, learn to do a few things 
and learn to do them exceedingly well. 
For example, they laugh at the city 
boy who does not know how to harness 
a horse or milk a cow. At the same 
time they are almost wholly ignorant 
of the proper use of tools and me- 
chanical equipment with which they 
work almost daily. In many instances 
it is not so much a case of teaching 
as it is of opening the opportunity for 
the boy to learn. Not all learning 
comes from teaching in the sense that 
we ordinarily think of teaching. A 
simple sketch or drawing placed in 
the hands of the boy will often be 
sufficient. Many government bulletins 
are available, 
which suggest 
wholesome activi- 
ties for boys. 

Teachers often 
think they are in- 
capable of direct- 
ing boys in this 
kind of work. 
Any teacher who 
will take occasion 
to read a few 
good magazines 
and take an ac- 
tive interest in 
construction work 
can be an inspira- 
tion to her stu- 
dents. A high de- 
gree of skill is not 
essential and the 
production of 
highly finished 
pieces of furni- 
ture or other 
products is of sec- 
ondary matter. 
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The big and essential thing is the 
reaction of the student. He needs en- 
couragement, opportunity for expres- 
sion, creativeness, and exercise of his 
curiosity. 


Equipment Inexpensive 

The equipment for such work need 
not be elaborate or expensive. Many 
teachers have carried on very credit- 
able industrial work with the aid of 
little more than a jackknife, a saw, a 
hammer, a few nails, and a little glue. 
Discarded box wood material will do 
quite as well for many interesting 
projects as the more expensive woods. 

It should not be thought that all of 
this work should be carried on in the 
schoolroom or school shop. The more 
of this work that can be carried out 
in the home workshop outside of 
school hours the more nearly will the 
main objectives be realized. 

A spare room in the school building 
or a portion of the basement room 
may be made to serve the purpose if 
no special shop can be provided. Even 
a bit of space in the regular classroom 
could be devoted to this purpose with 
profit. One of the most interesting 
rooms I have ever visited had a por- 
tion of the space occupied by a crat- 
ing box grocery store, a post office, a 
complete home layout with furniture, 
curtains, rugs, bed clothes, etc., all 
constructed by the children of that 
grade. Every child was happily en- 
gaged in some activity rich in real life 
problems and experiences. When I 
visited this particular room I found 
two bright looking gentlemen (second 
graders) in charge of the grocery 
store. I stepped up and inquired if 


they had any butter. 


9? 


‘*Certainly,’’ one of them replied, 





activities. 


reaching for an empty butter carton. 
‘What kind will you have?’’ 

‘*What kinds have you?’’ I said, 
‘‘and what are your prices?”’ 


‘“We have X butter at 38¢ per 
pound, and Y butter at 42¢ per 
pound.”’ 

‘“Very well,’’ I replied, ‘‘you may 
send over one pound of the 42c kind.”’ 

I next asked for a pound of coffee 
which was purchased at 35c¢ per 
pound in a businesslike manner as 
was the butter. The customer then 
asked the amount of his bill. The two 
amounts ‘were promptly set down on 
the blackboard and the correct amount 
stated. This was carried out by sec- 
ond grade children and what can be 
done in grade two can even more suc- 
cessfully be carried out in the higher 
grades. These children were actually 
living the problems they met and were 
finding the greatest joy in their so- 
lution. 

I have seen similar projects carried 
through in correlation with history, 
geography, nature study, and in read- 
ing, in the form of stage equipment 
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The schoolroom 
affords space for 
two interesting 
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for a dramatization. Boys 
and girls of the upper 
grades are always willing 
and anxious to attack con- 
structive problems in con- 
nection with school activi- 
ties. Boys will willingly 
spend days and even weeks 
building and erecting play- 
ground apparatus, making 
Christmas toys, or making 
flower beds or cold frames 
for early spring plantings. 

I do not maintain that 
all projects should be made 
for the school or for group 
use. Many of the problems 
undertaken may be con- 
structed for individual 
ownership. Every boy likes 
to have something of his 
own. Let him construct 
something in which he can 
express his own ideas and 
in a very peculiar sense he 
will be able to call it really 
his own. 

Human beings like 
achievement and approba- 
tion. Real achievement 
without approbation loses 
much of its value both to 
the individual and society. 
There is indeed, more rea- 
son for lauding worthy 
achievement than there is 
in condemning misbe- 
havior. The one is dy- 
namic, constructive, self- 
motivating and charged 
with that sort of stuff which drives 
human beings on a steady course 
under their own power. The other 
tends to check, make static, is destruc- 
tive, and soon exhausts the most 
potent ambitions of mankind. 


Creative Impulse May Not Be 
enied 

To neglect the constructive impulse 
during the adolescent period is, in my 
opinion, to neglect one of the most 
easily used natural impulses for the 
training of youth. Rural communities 
are peculiarly rich in materials and 
opportunities. It cannot be neglected 
without crushing or stifling the ambi- 
tion of some boy. I say boy here, not 
that much of the work is unsuited for 
girls, but the work I have in mind is 
intended chiefly for boys. 

Practically all of the Normal 
schools, in fact all in Illinois, have 
made provision for training teachers 
along this line. Short courses are given 
during summer sessions as well as 
during the regular year, in which 


courses are laid out, suitable projects 
(Continued on Page 430) 














In the early days of American agriculture, 
before the advent of modern farm machin- 
ery, man wrested a livelihood from the soil 
only by long hours of back-breaking effort. 
Land was to be had almost for the asking 
and labor was increasingly scarce in all but 
those sections of the country where slavery 
gained a foothold. Labor-saving devices pre- 
sented to the northern farmer the alternative 
to slaves. 


The sickle or reaping hook, pictured on 
the left, was for centuries the most efficient 
method of harvesting wheat. With the sickle 
or reaping hook one man could cut from 
one-half to one acre in a hard day’s work. 
The cut grain was later bound by hand. 















The scythe was the companion tool 
to the reaping hook or sickle. It was 
always used for mowing grass, but 
sometimes oats and barley were cut 
with it. It was not generally used for 
cutting wheat. With the scythe, a man 
could cut up to three acres a day. 








The cradle, above, was the most efficient means of cutting 
grain before the invention of the reaper. The cradle consisted 
of a broad scythe with a light frame of four wooden fingers 
attached to it, and corresponding in curvature and length to 
the blade. The advantage of this implement was that by a 
dexterous turn to the left the operator could throw the cut 
grain into a swath, ready to be raked and bound into sheaves. 
This implement was introduced in America about 1776, accord- 
ing to Professor Brewer of Yale, and was the common instru- 
ment of grain harvesting as late as 1840. In cradling grain, 
two acres was considered a day’s work. 
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Right: The reaper invented by Cyrus 
Hall McCormick on the McCormick home- 
stead, near Steele’s Tavern, Va., in 1831. One 
farm hand rakes the cut grain from the plat- 
form while another rides the horse. In 1816 
Robert McCormick tried to produce a ma- 
chine to harvest grain. He gave it up as 
hopeless, but his son, Cyrus, determined to 
earry on the experiment. In six weeks’ time 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, a young man 22 
years of age, conceived the plans for his 
reaper, built and tested it, and then remod- 
eled it for a public test. In 1847 McCormick 
established a factory for the manufacture 
of his reaper in Chicago, with Wm. B. Og- 
den, mayor of the city, as a partner. A few 
years later McCormick bought out Ogden. 

Below: A _ harvester-thresher, the most 
modern type of grain-harvesting machine. 
It cuts from 40 to 50 acres a day and 
threshes the grain, delivering it, after a thor- 
ough cleaning, into a grain tank. From this 
tank it can be drawn off into a motor truck 
or wagon and hauled to the granary. 











There are no large flour mills in the state, 
except the one at Springfield, pictured below, 
although a considerable portion of the state's 
$50,000,000 wheat crop is ground in smaller 
mills principally located in the southern part 
of the state. Breakfast foods afford a profitable 
outlet for a considerable volume of [Illinois 
grain, although most of this manufacturing is 
done outside the state. The rapidly develop- 
ing mixed feed industry centers around Peoria. 
The use of waste farm products is gaining 
ground. Strawboard for box making and in- 
sulating board are manufactured from straw; 
straw oil, vegetable carbon and vegetable pitch 
are obtained from straw by distillation. 





Photographs, Courtesy of International Harvester Co., Chicago 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills— Springfield 














Kappa Delta Gate at Main Entrance to Grounds of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb 


Job Analysis of a State Teachers College 


First of a Series of Articles on 
The Teachers Colleges of Illinois 


clearly indicated by its title. 

When the Eastern, Northern 
and Western [Illinois state normal 
schools were established in quick suc- 
cession, it was understood that the five 
normal schools of the state were to be 
more or less local in their service, and 
by mutual consent and agreement the 
area of influence for each has been es- 
tablished. The territory to be served 
by the Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, the last of the five to be 
established, was probably more defi- 
nitely fixed than any of the others, its 
area of influence and service compris- 
ing the district known as the Military 
Tract. 


The school authorities and officials 
in this territory were rather slow 
about accepting the new institution, 
and even acted as if they doubted the 
necessity of it. The end of the first 
ten years of its existence found a very 
small enrollment of students above 
high-school grade, and little prospect 
of growth in the immediate future. 
Alfred Bayliss, who was then presi- 


HE function of a state normal 
school or teachers college is 





By 
E. E. Van Creve, W.I.S.T.C. 
Macomb, Illinois 


dent of the school and a man of broad 
vision, saw the need of the situation 
and determined to carry the school 
out to the teachers in service. John 
E. McGilvrey organized extension 
classes in Quincy, LaHarpe and Bush- 
nell, enrolling more than one hundred 
teachers. The first year of the experi- 
ment saw the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Bayliss, and the succession to the 
office of W. P. Morgan. Mr. Morgan 
saw the possibilities of the new move- 
ment and placed a full time extension 
director in the field, later adding an- 
other and another as the movement 
has continued to grow. 


Practice Teaching in Service 


At a meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association several years ago, 
Dr. C. H. Judd said that the best 


thing a college of education can do in 
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the way of teacher training, is to give 
its students a thorough grounding in 
the theory and philosophy of educa- 
tion, and to train enough experts in 
supervision to give them practice 
teaching in actual service. This is 
precisely what Western has been do- 
ing for twenty years. Courses in edu- 
cational psychology, school hygiene, 
educational measurements, classroom 
management, and technique of teach- 
ing are given under the best possible 
conditions when every student has a 
school as a laboratory in which to 
work out her problems. The extension 
department is a real normal school, 
and it is through this department, 
reaching into every county of West- 
ern Illinois that Western has found 
and filled her place in the school 
system. 


Recruiting Candidates 


Another crisis in the growth of 
Western and other normal schools, 
came with the dark days of the World 
War, when it became almost impos- 
sible to find enough teachers to man, 
or woman, the schools. Western met 
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this difficult situation by sending 
members of her faculty as visitors to 
the high schools of her area, to pre- 
sent to students the need and claims 
of the teaching profession. The re- 
sponse to this type of educational and 
vocational guidance was immediate, 
continuous and wholesome. High- 
school visitation has been continued 
for the sake of its unifying influence 
between the teachers college and the 
high schools, and with the plan of 
selecting from high-school classes 
those who seem best adapted to the 
work of teaching. 


Teachers Colleges Receive Recognition 


A third important contribution to 
educational progress made by West- 
ern through President Morgan, is seen 
in the recognition of teachers colleges 
by the North Central Association and 
the organization of the American <As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. Until 
recently the students of normal 
schools and teachers colleges were re- 
fused full credit by universities and 
colleges, but now students of those 
which meet the requirements are able 
to secure admission to graduate 
schools, or full credit for work trans- 
ferred. 


Provision for Physical Education 

The entrance of the United States 
into the World War, brought a discov- 
ery of the physical unfitness of large 
numbers of our young men, and this 
condition was charged to the lack of 
adequate physical education in the 
public schools. The general assembly 
of Illinois promptly enacted a law re- 
quiring all teachers to give regular 
instruction in physical education, but 
did not at once provide means or 
money to put the law into effect. 
Western immediately prepared to do 
her part in meeting this new demand 
by enlarging the teaching force and 
extending the curriculum to provide 
for a thorough system of physical 
education for all her students. A new 
modern gymnasium, and athletic field 
for men and women have made thor- 
ough work possible in this department. 


Modern Educational Trends 
Are Noted 


Western is meeting the demands 
made by the revival of interest in 
natural and social science by adding 
largely to these departments, and her 
graduates are making outstanding 
success in teaching science in many 
high schools. 

An accomplishment of this machine 
age is seen in the growing demands 
upon education as a preparation for 
leisure, and our departments of music, 
vocal and instrumental, drawing and 
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design, dramatics and forensics, are 
giving the needed preparation to 
teachers who must lead in satisfying 
these human needs. 





New College at University 


College of Fine and Applied 

Arts for the University of IIli- 

nois was approved by the Uni- 
versity board of trustees at its meet- 
ing March 12 on the Illinois campus. 
This brings the total colleges on the 
Champaign-Urbana campus to seven, 
in addition to four schools. Three 
units—the College of Medicine, the 
College of Dentistry and the School 
of Pharmacy—are located in Chicago. 
With the establishment of the new 
college, President Harry Woodburn 
Chase made the following statement: 
‘‘In making this reorganization the 
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University is not concerned with any 
particular immediate expansion of ex- 
isting facilities. It is rather trying to 
bring together certain subjects that 
have a common point of view, and 
that belong together in the objectives 
which they are trying to accomplish. 


**The University of Illinois believes 
that by this reorganization, which has 
been approved by the University Sen- 
ate and the Board of Trustees, it is 
laying a sound basis for future de- 
velopment in the field of fine arts. It 
believes that a state university has a 
definite mission to perform in this 
field. In no way can interest in the 
arts be better stimulated than by de- 
veloping opportunities for the under- 
standing and appreciation of that 
sort of life in the thousands of stu- 
dents who throng through our state 
universities. ’’ 
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The classical columns at the entrance to the Administration Building at 
Western seem to breathe the spirit of Learning. 








University of Wisconsin, Madison 


E French have a word, ‘‘de- 
faitiste’’, to describe the man 
who in spirit or policy or pro- 
cedure makes for his country 
defeat in time of war and in wartime a 
nation’s defeatists are kept under 
strict observation. I suggest that 
America has just now a growing body 
of business defeatists upon whom 
the nation could profitably keep a 
weather eye. . 

The supreme battle of this genera- 
tion is on just now in business circles 
between the deflationists and the con- 
sumptionists. The deflationists are 
those business leaders who think that 
the way out of the current economic 
muddle lies in reducing the standards 
of living. The consumptionists are 
those business leaders who think that 
the way out of the current economic 
muddle lies in raising the standards 
of living. 

This is, I know, an over-simplified 
definition alike of deflationism and of 
consumptionism, but it does have the 
merit of cutting through a thousand 
and one details to the heart of the 
difference between these two major 
camps of business leadership that to- 
day confront one another. 

The deflationists of today are blood 
brothers of the inflationists of yester- 
day, and they are just as bat blind to 
economic and social realities The in- 
flationists of yesterday brought the 
stock market to collapse. The defla- 
tionists of today will bring our entire 
business system to collapse if they 
succeed in seducing the majority of 
American business men, bankers and 
industrialists to their point of view. 
To speak with brutal frankness—and 
the times call for that sort of speak- 
ing—in my judgment the deflationists 
are little men riding in big saddles, 
seeking to lead a business army to 
which they have nothing to bring ex- 
cept the strategy of their fear. They 
are big business men who have fallen 
short of being big business men. 

It is of this problem of the conflict 
between the deflationists and the con- 
sumptionists in relation to the current 
economic depression that I want now 
to speak. 

Several Possibilities 

Along the entire frontier of West- 

ern civilization the forces that have 


eo from The Kiwanis Magazine by 
special permission. 





Business Defeatism and Economic Recovery’ 


By GLENN FRANK, LL.D. 


The entire economic order of 
the Western world has reached 
an impasse from which only the 
most clear-headed, creative, and 
courageous educational, indus- 
trial, and political leadership 
can extricate it. 


made for the collapse of markets, the 
retardation of economic enterprise, 
and the unsettlement of mass confi- 
dence in current leadership are today 
challenging the worth and the work- 
ability of the Western economic order. 
In the midst of this world-wide eco- 
nomic depression the forces of educa- 
tion and the forces of industry are oc- 
cupying the two most heavily shelled 
sectors of the Western world’s social 
battle-line. We do not yet know what 
the outeome of this challenge and of 
this contest will be. The forees of 
education and the forces of industry 
may be beaten into panic retreat by 
the disintegrative forces of revolution 
or by the integrative forces of dicta- 
torship. The captains of education 
and the captains of industry may rest 
content with defensive tactics, dig 
themselves more deeply in, and do no 
more than hold their own for some 
time to come. Or they may evolve a 
fresh strategy of advance and move 
forward to new conquests of economic 
prosperity and social good. 


I am not foolhardy enough to ven- 
ture a prophet’s guess among these 
three possibilities. I am content to 
say that I think the third outcome is 
possible, and that it lies very largely 
with the leadership of education and 
the leadership of industry to say 
whether or not it shall be realized. 


Most Serious Economic Crisis in 
History 


The United States is, at the mo- 
ment, in the midst of the most serious 
economic crisis in its history. Even 
with markets tumbling about our ears 
and with salesmen reluctantly report- 
ing their quotas unfilled, there is, save 
for the breadlines in our congested 
centers, a bright delusive air of well- 
being among our people that tends to 
hide from the average American the 
deeper significance of the depression 
through which we are passing. We 
have known phases of slowing down 
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in which the American people, as a 
whole, were on a lower level of living 
than now, but in its basic character 
the current depression is unlike and 
more serious than any depression that 
has preceded it. It is the first general 
erisis that has befallen us since our 
machine economy has come to meas- 
urable maturity. It is not a matter 
of momentary maladjustment in any 
one section of the world. It is not a 
matter of momentary speculative 
mania disrupting an othérwise states- 
manlike and stable economic program. 
There is nothing to be gained by beat- 
ing about the bush. The entire eco- 
nomic order of the Western world has 
reached an impasse from which only 
the most clear-headed, creative, and 
courageous educational, industrial, and 
political leadership can extricate it. 


That this is not the facile general- 
ization of a frightened academician is 
proved, I think, by four obvious but 
all-too-generally overlooked aspects of 
this depression, viz. : 


World Situation 


First, the current economic depres- 
sion is not simply American; it is 
world-wide. I call a partial roll of 
the areas that are, in varying degrees, 
today feeling the impact of one aspect 
or another of economic depression : 
United States. Great Britain. Canada. 
India. Australia. Germany. Italy. 
Sweden. Switzerland. Poland. Czecho- 
slovakia. The East Indies. The Neth- 
erlands. Mexico. Chile. Peru. Brazil. 
The Argentine. And so on. We are in 
the presence of a world phenomenon. 
The Americas, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Antipodes—all stand today 
as if some subtle spell of economic 
witchcraft had been put upon them. 


Industrial As Well As Financial 


Second, the current economic de- 
pression is not simply a financial de- 
pression ; it is industrial as well. We 
should today be wrestling with forces 
of economic retardation even if there 
had been no Black October in the 1929 
operations of the Stock Exchange. 
The market debacle was but an eddy 
in a major current of economic ten- 
dency. In the United States, signifi- 
cant sections of industry, such as the 
automobile industry, had been reap- 
ing the easy harvest of a first-sale 
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market, and were beginning to reach 
the point at which, by and large, the 
market was settling down to a matter 
of replacements and of meeting the 
new needs created by normal growth 
of population, or by radically new de- 
partures in design, quality, and price. 
American business and industry were 
eatching up on the postponed build- 
ing and buying that had kept the air 
electric with enterprise in the im- 
mediate post-war decade. 

Various artificial stimuli to busi- 
ness, such as installment buying and 
the mania for annual models, were 
rounding out their pioneer push and 
settling down to a normal pace of de- 
velopment. Throughout the world the 
potential energies of the machine age 
were beginning to feel the irrational 
restrictions of tariffs and trade poli- 
cies that had been created by an obso- 
lete political leadership, tariffs and 
trade policies that stood and still 
stand in utter violation of the clear 
conclusions of common sense and of 
all the canons of constructive states- 
manship. 

The current depression is more 
than a faux pas of the financiers ; it is 
a kind of judgment day for industrial 
leadership. We might reform the 
Stock Exchange and still the ghost of 
this depression would not down, for 
it sinks its roots in all the policies and 
processes of our industrial order. 


It Is Agricultural Also 


Third, the current depression is not 
simply financial and industrial in its 
scope; it is agricultural as well. I 
need not, I am sure, argue this asser- 
tion. Alongside the world-wide indus- 
trial depression there is a worldwide 
agricultural depression, again empha- 
sizing the fact that the phenome- 
non we are facing goes to the very 
foundations of the economic order of 
the West, in particular, and of the 
world, in general. The agricultural 
aspect of the current depression 
strikes, with utter impartiality, ex- 
porting and importing countries alike. 
Such exporting countries as the 
United States, Canada, and Australia 
are hit by an agricultural depression 
due primarily to economic and sec- 
ondarily to political causes. Such im- 
porting countries as Germany and 
England are hit by an agricultural 
depression due primarily to political 
and secondarily to economic causes. 

For every existing agricultural sur- 
plus in any part of the world there 
are somewhere in another part of the 
world under-nourished bodies enough 
to absorb it. But we seem not to be 
able to muster a statesmanship that 
can lift the peoples of these areas of 
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Welcome to Illinois State Normal University 


Te beautiful Fell Gateway with its friendly welcome to the sons and daughters 
of Illinois symbolizes rugged strength and reliability. 


The Thomas Metcalf Training School 
of modern school architecture, furnishes o 


in the science and art of teaching. 


(right foreground), a challenging example 
pportunity for demonstration and practice 


“Old Main” (mid-background) unites the massive effects of strength and dur- 


ability with the pleasing effects of classical symmetry and proportion. 


classroom and administrative activities. 
of many thousands of the sons and dau 


It serves for 
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architecture. 


Illinois Normal University was founded in 1857, the first i 
Mississippi Valley. It has furnished 7380 graduates and over 58008 a Ko = 


pared teachers for the public schools of Illinois. It now 


graduates annually about 


one-eighth of the nearly 4000 new teachers needed each year for the public schools 


of the state. 











under-consumption to the level of 
paying customers and bring the sup- 
ply into contact with the need. And 
so we must admit a bankruptcy of 
leadership and shame ourselves by 
confessing a world-wide agricultural 
depression that would be unthinkable 
to a really intelligent race. 


Over-Production of Raw Materials 


Fourth, the current economic de- 
pression is not marked by an over- 
production of manufactured goods 
alone ; it is marked by an over-produc- 
tion of raw materials as well. In the 


last decade or two there has been a 
staggering increase in the production 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. From 


1909 to 1914, the average world pro- 
duction of sugar was 19,363,000 short 
tons. By 1929, it had jumped to 29,- 
970,000 tons, or, roughly, a 50 per 
cent increase. In less than two decades 
the United States increased its wheat 
acreage from 47,000,000 to 61,000,000 
acres, while Australia and Canada 
more than doubled theirs. The world 
had a full year’s supply of coffee on 
hand when this year’s crop was ready 
for harvest. The world output of tea 
jumped, in four years, from 856,000,- 
000 to 945,000,000 pounds. Rubber 
Jumped from 51,000 to 68,000 long 
tons. From 1926 to 1929, the world 
output of tin jumped from 145,000 
to 195,000 metric tons, lead from 
(Continued on Page 418.) 














Planning 
Parent-Teacher 


Programs 
By 
Mrs. STELLA LEVY 
Program Service Chairman 


parent-teacher association has 

A a definite purpose; its objec- 

tive is child-welfare and par- 

ent education, and it is a 

source of help and guidance to all who 

are interested in the welfare of 
children. 

Its programs are not for self-cul- 
ture nor self-entertainment, but to 
interpret the school to the home and 
the home to the school, and to promote 
the development of wholesome activi- 
ties and safeguards for all the chil- 
dren in the community. 

A constructive program is built 
around a better understanding of the 
child, his nature and his needs, and 
more effective, intelligent and sympa- 
thetic co-operation of home and 
school in the training of the child. 

The test of a program is in the re- 
sults— a more interested and active 
membership, better informed parents 
and the undertaking and accomplish- 
ment of child-welfare projects. 

The program committee should bear 
in mind that parenthood—the great- 
est responsibility and task of love, 
kindness and sympathetic wunder- 
standing—is undertaken by many 
without any training in directing the 
physical, mental and spiritual wel- 
fare of a child, and therefore the fun- 
damental objective of each month’s 
program should be, inspiration and 
help for the untrained parent and 
creative thought for the trained 
parent. 

All of this may sound like nothing 
more than abstract advice! As a 
member was heard to say recently: 
*‘T received much advice and many 
suggestions but not a word about how 
to do it.’’ So I shall take the hint 
for myself also, and tell ‘‘how to do 
ee 

Before planning the year’s pro- 
gram the committee should make a 
survey—consult sources of authority 
—to determine the greatest need ‘or 
possibly needs in the association; it 
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may be the health of the children, pre- 
vention of accidents, better homes, 
knowledge and observance of law, or 
a community recreation program. 

When the association has passed on 
the activity or activities recom- 
mended by the program committee, a 
program with a definite purpose is 
outlined for each month as a part of 
the whole. 

To illustrate : the survey reveals the 
fact that opportunities for recreation 
in the community are limited and the 
association selects as a theme ‘‘ Wise 
Use of Leisure’’; the program is built 
around this theme presenting such 
topics as how a community recreation 
program makes richer and happier 
lives, importance and value of play- 
grounds, need for supervised play, 
organization of social group activities, 
such as girl scouts, boy scouts, etc., 
library service in home, school and 
community and other related topics to 
give information which will be help- 
ful in securing a community response 
to the need for adequate recreation fa- 
cilities, and may result in a working 
program on leisure time activities. 

There is no hard and fast rule gov- 
erning the number of activities an 
association may enter into, but it is a 
wise plan to concentrate effort and 
energy and direct activity toward a 
goal. 

Sources of references and help are— 
national and state publications, local 
and state committee chairmen. The 
seven cardinal objectives of education 
are suggested as a guide; Health and 
Safety; Worthy Home Membership ; 
Mastery of the Tools, Technics, and 
Spirit of Learning; Citizenship and 
World Goodwill; Vocational and Eco- 
nomic Effectiveness; Wise Use of Lei- 
sure, and Ethical Character. ‘‘The 
seven objectives can be given special 
emphasis each in turn over a period of 
seven weeks or seven months or seven 
years. For example, let the local 
group spend one year doing things to 
improve the home, school, and com- 
munity from the standpoint of health. 
Let them spend another year improv- 
ing the home, the community, and the 
school from the standpoint of learn- 
ing; another improving the home, the 
school, and the community from the 
standpoint of high standards of citi- 
zenship ; and so on through the seven 
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points which round out worthwhile 
living. There may be much overlap- 
ping but this will merely serve to 
strengthen and reinforce the broad 
program of life for which the seven 
objectives stand.’” 


An interesting program is not 
necessarily one that presents an out- 
side speaker and entertainment; a 
very interesting and stimulating pro- 
gram may be a discussion program 
with members participating; such a 
program has the possibility of de- 
veloping leadership, giving help to 
mothers and fathers in meeting their 
own child problems in the home, and 
to the teachers toward a better under- 
standing of the child. For a discus- 
sion program it is advisable to have 
a discussion leader who is tactful and 
a clear thinker, and can hold the mem- 
bers to an exchange of ideas pertinent 
only to the subject. 


Programs should be one of the con- 
tributing factors in parent educa- 
tion. A travelogue or a lecturer may 
attract a large audience, but if his 
subject is not informative on better 
homes, better communities, provision 
for the welfare, protection, physical, 
mental and moral development of the 
children, the speaker has not given his 
listeners any helpful material that 
can be used in making better parents 
and better citizens. 


An educator has defined a parent- 
teacher meeting thus: ‘‘The home 
brings to the school illuminating in- 
formation as to the limitations, diffi- 
culties, individual traits and ambi- 
tions of the child as the home alone 
understands these. The school en- 
lightens parents as to the develop- 
ment on the part of the child of physi- 
cal and mental habits in circum- 
stances and in portions of the child’s 
life of which the home can have but 
little knowledge.’’ 


A fine program may not be ap- 
preciated by the audience if the meet- 
ing is allowed to drag; start on time 
in order that the regular business 
routine, committee reports and gen- 
eral features may be presented; give 
the program at the appointed time, 
keep it within the time limit and close 
on time. 





1Program Making, p. 31. 
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International Goodwill Day, May 18 


The Will to Peace 


LL of us well remember that dur- 
ing the last war, we were told 
that there would never be an- 
other one. I heard one speak- 

er, a federal judge, say, ‘‘We are 
throwing war into the junk-pile.’’ We 
may doubt the truth of these state- 
ments and hold that the world is not 
quite willing to acknowledge that the 
millenium is at hand —to suffer all 
the swords to be beaten into plow- 
shares and pruning hooks — but the 
will to war is waning and the will to 
peace is emerging. Let us mention 
four steps in the mobilization of the 
collective force of intelligence for 
peace. 


First, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. More than ten years have 
faded down the stormy corridor of 
time since most of the civilized na- 
tions of the earth, war-weary, peace- 
hungry, clutched it as a way out of 
the stark hideousness of the past. 
Even though its strength lay in the 
direction of force, it was a long stride 
in the direction the common people 
everywhere were determined to take. 
From the forty-two original member 
states in 1920 it has grown to include 
today fifty-four states. It has handled 
nine controversies in which war was 
threatened or actually begun. It is 
grappling seriously and sanely with 
the problems of reduction of arma- 
ments and mutual guarantees of pro- 
tection. 


Second, the establishment of the 
World Court. The Covenant of the 
League provided that the Council of 
the League should draw up plans for 
a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. A draft scheme was produced 
by a committee of eminent jurists, in- 
eluding our own Elihu Root and sub- 
sequently ratified by practically all 
the states of the world. Although the 
United States has not as yet become a 
member of the Court, three Ameri- 
cans have been elected as judges. The 
first was John Bassett Moore. He was 
sueceeded by Charles Evans Hughes, 
who resigned when appointed Chief 
Justic of the United States Supreme 
Court. Frank Kellogg, formerly Sec- 
retary of State, was next chosen and 
now serves on the World Court bench. 
The creation of the Court affords na- 
tions of the world the machinery 
needed to settle their controversies 
without resort to war. During its first 


seven years, the World Court, or the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice as it is technically known, 
gave sixteen advisory opinions and 
seventeen decisions. 


Third, the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Over two years ago, the nations of the 
world ‘‘condemned recourse to war 
for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounced it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their 
relations one with another.’’ This pact 
was associated with a movement the 
purpose of which was to make war 
illegal and the waging of it a ‘‘ public 
crime under the law of nations.’’ The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, also known as 
the Pact of Paris, does ‘‘condemn re- 
course to war... as an instrument of 
national policy.’’ Moreover, the signa- 
tories agreed ‘‘that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.’’ Although the leading 
parties to the anti-war pact accepted 
it subject to certain interpretations 
designed to limit its application, the 
agreement undoubtedly registers 
world opinion against war, and is, un- 
questionably a great advance in the 
direction humanity is determined to go. 

Fourth, the London Naval Treaty. 
Searcely a year has elapsed since 
three of the great naval powers — 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States—definitely agreed to a marked 
limitation of naval armaments, and 
two others, France and Italy, have 
agreed to a naval holiday until 1936. 
The London Treaty is a natural se- 
quence of the Washington Treaty, 
where but the meager beginnings in 
naval limitation were made. Here the 
five leading naval powers limited the 
total tonnage of capital ships and air- 
eraft carriers which they could main- 
tain. They also fixed the life of a 
battleship at twenty years and pro- 
vided for the scrapping of sixty war 
vessels. No agreement was reached on 
the building of cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines, except to limit the 
guns of a cruiser to eight inches and 
its tonnage to 10,000. Since these war- 
ships could be built they were built, 
and by October 1, 1928, just six years 
after the treaty was made, the five 
powers had completed or laid down 
437. 
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The London Naval Treaty prohibits 
the building of new battleships for 
the next five years; it provides for 
scrapping nine; it applies to submar- 
ines in wartime the same rules of in- 
ternational law that govern surface 
vessels; and it limits the total ton- 
nage of cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines that the three naval powers— 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan—can maintain. On the whole, 
this treaty has taken a vast step in re- 
moving the ancient menace of a race 
for armaments — the sort of a race 
that foreed the late world war upon 
a startled world. 

Of the four steps that illustrate the 
will to peace, the United States has 
definitely taken two. Our country 
helped make the League of Nations 
but refused to become a member of it; 
our country helped make the World 
Court but has so far refused to adhere 
to its provisions; our country helped 
make the Kellogg-Briand Pact and ac- 
cepted it; our country helped make 
the London Naval Treaty and ratified 
it. The World Court Protocols are 
now before the Senate for considera- 
tion. The goal of world peace can 
never be reached as long as any great 
nation is out of step with those who 
march toward it. The attitude of the 
United States on international prob- 
lems is of vital interest to every 
citizen. 

The fathers and mothers of this 
country are writing commandments 
for the nations as eternal in their 
foundations as those of Hebrew his- 
tory—‘‘Thou shalt not war’’; ‘‘Thou 
shalt not steal territory’’; ‘‘Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s oil 
wells, nor his markets, nor his stra- 
tegic harbors.’’ These same fathers 
and mothers demand that the United 
States along with the other nations of 
the world subscribe to them. When 
this demand is met, then there will be 
money for school children, roads, pub- 
lic health, and irrigation; then there 
will be revenue for disabled veterans 
of former wars and incapacitated 
workers in industry; then there will 
be resources, both material and spir- 
itual, to manacle poverty, ignorance, 
and crime. We applaud these fathers 
and mothers who in this generation 
give expression to the will to peace. 
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pleasant city of Gamma, are sev- 

eral seniors who have been tested, 

measured, weighed in the balance 
and recorded with Median finality. 

Jonathan Edwards, 7th, is tenth in 
a class of one hundred twenty. His 
I. Q. is 123. He has state recognition 
as a right fielder, and he can get into 
college on his athletics at any institu- 
tion where this skill is subsidized by 
the alumni. Like Jonathan, Ist, he 
is so domineering that he is detested 
by all his teammates. He is a bright 
boy. 

Anne Bradstreet’s is a home where 
polysyllabic English has had a break- 
fast table use for generations. She has 
known choice language from her in- 
fancy. She has disordered nerves and 
poor health which she ignores, but her 
I. Q. is 136. She will be valedictorian 
and her report cards show only 95’s 
or better. She cannot cook or drive 
a Ford, and she thinks that to have 
her stockings match her dress is an 
inconsequential detail. She is a 
bright girl. 

Simon Lincoln had a paper route 
until he was old enough to work in 
the A & P store. He is the best actor 
in the class and he writes the school 
news for the city daily. His repor- 
torial style troubles the English de- 
partment and his oral speech is filled 
with solecisms. His I. Q. is 106. His 
school ranks were in the second quar- 
tile until he wrote up his paper the 
school’s ‘‘Initiatory Week.’’ He is 
now clearly in the fourth quartile and 
the teachers doubt that he may be 
called a bright boy. 

Mary Tweesdale is immaculate in 
person. She makes her own clothes 
and dresses in quiet taste. She knows 
all about babies and the mothers of 
Auction Bridge Hill compete eagerly 
for her afternoon services on club day. 
Her I. Q. is 85. The teachers like her 
and give her seventy in Latin, mathe- 
matics, and history, but she is very 
poor in definitions and in examina- 
tions she frequently confuses gerunds 
and quadrangles, satraps and vita- 
mins, metonymy and monotony. She 
is a dull girl. 

Adolph Hanson is a physical robot. 
His eyes, ears, muscles, and nerves 
are perfectly co-ordinated. He can 
pitch first string ball and he is a high 
grade batter. He sees the curve of 


[: the Alpha High School, in the 


the ball, he places his hits accurately, 
and he makes a quick get-away. 


He 





Two Bright, Six Dull 


By 
E. W. BUTTERFIELD 
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Hartford, Conn. 


has good habits, is modest and very 
dependable. His I. Q. is 100. He is 
in the fourth scholastic quartile. He 
failed algebra twice and French once. 
He was able to make up both subjects, 
however, to grateful and appreciative 
instructors after the two home runs 
which made successful the league 
game with the Sigma High School. 
He will be allowed to graduate, but 
he is a dull boy. 


Anastasia Kostakis is from a home 
where Greek alone is spoken. Her vo- 
eabulary goes but little beyond the 
words common to school life and to 
her school classes, with some street 
and cinema additions. She speaks 
slowly and very accurately. When 
the general intelligence test was given 
in her freshman year because of her 
foreign language handicap, her I. Q. 
was recorded as 62. She had enrolled 
in the academic course; but as soon 
as she was found not to be of college 
timber, she was transferred to the 
commercial course as one fitted for 
those of her scant ability. By this 
transfer, she will graduate in the 
third quartile. However, her ranks 
are very low in geometry, biology, and 
medieval history. In spite of this she 
is the fastest and most accurate typist 
in the school. She has won a Gregg 
ribbon and a peacock feather in short- 
hand, and when she transcribes the 
principal’s Monday morning talk to 
the school, she makes sense of the ad- 
dress and uses commas with good 
judgment and discrimination. Her 
manners are perfect. She is always 
pleasant and patient, and she smiles 
when anyone speaks to her. Unfor- 
tunately, she is a dull girl. 

William Grout is the son of a minor 
inventor and major handy man. He 
was brought up in his father’s shop 
and during the summer vacations he 
is the best diagnostician in the Na- 
tional Garage and Service Station. He 
ean do anything with wood and metal 
and the word electricity neither scares 
nor stuns him. By the Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitude Test, he is a near 
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genius. By the Terman test of men- 
tal aptitude, he is a border line moron, 
and in his academic classes he is 
taught by teachers who are duilards 
by the Stenquist test and supernormal 
by the Terman test. He by error 
spoke disparagingly of Arnold in the 
first year ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum”’ class 
and he is now taking over the third 
time this course in literary apprecia- 
tion. He is going to complete it this 
year as the teacher is unwilling to 
work longer with a literary imbecile. 
He is certainly a dull boy. 

Huldah Emerson has not missed a 
school day nor a regular meal in 
twelve years. She weighs 135 pounds 
and is five feet seven inches tall. She 
is pleasant and resourceful and is al- 
ways discovering happiness. Once 
she was caught singing in the school 
library while reading Strachey’s 
**Queen Victoria,’’ and was given de- 
tention slips for a week. She is with- 
out nerves and she can be reproved 
without crying, but she believes that 
the oral assignment and the written 
direction are to be implicitly obeyed. 
She has not done notable work in a 
single class. Her examinations are 
always poor but passable. She is just 
plain dull and all teachers are thank- 
ful that she has no college aspirations. 

These eight will graduate with one 
hundred twelve others on June 21. 
Two are bright, six are dull, with 
varying degrees of dullness—this is a 
fair sampling from the class or from 
humanity. Two bright and six in- 
terestingly dull. 

It is as easy to picture the future 
as the present of hypothetical indi- 
viduals. Let us return after fifteen 
years. 

Jonathan Edwards—the boy with 
the Edwards ancestry, scholarly and 
disagreeable—is a lawyer as were his 
father and grandfather. He is sav- 
agely overbearing and is not popular. 
He organizes a law case with notable 
success but he is not a good jury ad- 
vocate. His wife is afraid of him and 
yet is very proud. Recently the Bos- 
ton Transcript referred to him as a 
brilliant barrister. 

Anne Bradstreet—the scholarly im- 
practical girl from a literary home— 
won her Ph. D. in record time and 
was a college instructor, associate and 
professor in the Omega Woman’s 
College. She is now the youngest 
dean of women in America and is try- 

(Continued on Page 408.) 
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Vitalizing Commencements 


ROFOUND changes have taken 
place in. practically all phases 
of school work during the last 
few years. Application of re- 
sults of science and research to affairs 
of education has brought about a 
transformation significant in meaning 
and far-reaching in scope. It is not 


difficult to see improvements in con- - 


tent of curriculum, in technic, in end- 
products. 

How to quicken mental ability, 
how to obtain a larger measure of 
student activity in the learning proc- 
ess, how to procure in a more satis- 
factory degree the desirable qualities 
of preparation for and participation 
in life—these have been some of the 
aims of the study, research, and ap- 
plication in the field of education in 
recent years. The whole trend has 
been toward the end of securing the 
largest possible contribution from the 
student in his own educational proc- 
ess. The theme of this convention, 
‘Working Together for the Children 
of America,’’ has been the unspoken 
slogan of the leaders in school reform 
in these last two or three decades. 


With all the changes that have 
taken place, however, there has been 
one fertile field of student participa- 
tion that has been largely overlooked. 
The commencement season is still 
earried on in the same conventional 
fashion that its traditions have dic- 
tated. The high school has borrowed 
and followed the formal type of com- 
mencement program used by the col- 
lege. There has been little effort to 
make it a living, significant part of 
the student’s life. 

The program has been the product 
of the administration. It has been for- 
mal, conventional, stereotyped. Year 
after year, it is the same music, the 
same type of formal address which 
has little bearing on the life of the 
school and to which nobody listens, 
the same procession of seniors receiv- 
ing their diplomas. It is merely the 
end of another year. Another class 
has been projected into life. 

But what an opportunity com- 
mencement affords! No other season 
of the year is so rich in possibilities. 
At no other time of the year is the 
school consciousness of a community 
at such a high peak of interest and 
enthusiasm. When so large a num- 
ber of boys and girls come to the end 
of their school work, the very natural 


By 
L. H. PETIT 


Superintendent of Schools 
Chanute, Kansas 


interests of the parents and friends of 
these graduates center in them. Once 
in the year, at least, the schools hold 
the spotlight. 


Commencement for the graduates 
marks the end of their school course. 
It is one of the happiest times of their 
lives, for it represents the completion 
of a long series of efforts and atten- 
tion. 


Furthermore, commencement is fre- 
quently viewed through the happy 
tears of parents. Before them, in the 
persons of their own children, are the 
results of years of toil and sacrifice 
made worth while because graduation 
has been reached. A whole host of 
friends of these youths gather to pay 
homage and offer congratulations. 

Graduation time, then, is a splendid 
occasion on which to capitalize the 
interest of the community. People 
may differ widely in ideas of religion 
and polities, but with few exceptions 
they are united in their loyalty to the 
schools. Feelings and emotions gen- 
erated at the commencement season 
give an opportunity to bring the pub- 
lie into intimate contact with its edu- 
cational system. Even the taxpayer 
who believes that schools are costing 
too much can be given a chance to see 
some of the results of his investment. 


Hence the value of the vitalized 
commencement. It is a shift of em- 
phasis from the formal, conventional 
type of program to one that tends to 
capture the interest and imagination 
of the hearers. In a program pre- 
pared and presented by students 
themselves, there is a parental and 
community interest that can never be 
aroused through the medium of an 
invited speaker. The vitalized com- 
mencement makes possible a continu- 
ity of basic thought that brings each 
year some one of the ideals of educa- 
tion into sharp outline. 

This plan lends itself to an endless 
variety of suggestions. It is subject 
to limitless experimental procedure. 
But always the vitalized commence- 
ment is built upon student participa- 
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tion. It is the students” own program, 
guided and counseled it is true by the 
faculty, for it must be so presented 
that it is dignified, serious, and pur- 
poseful. 


Reports from many different schools 
indicate’ that the vitalized program 
has been used with marked success. 
The two most popular forms have 
been the ‘‘pageant’’ and the ‘‘senior 
speaker’’ types. 

In the ‘‘pageant’’ form there is 
almost an unlimited number of sub- 
jects that may be presented. This 
affords programs from year to year 
that are full of variety, originality, 
and interest. Stock pageants may be 
secured from publishing houses but 
the most successful are those which 
are products of the local school itself. 
For the last three years our own 
junior high school has prepared and 
presented an original pageant very 
successfully as its commencement 
program. 

The planning and writing of a 
pageant afford a fine outlet for crea- 
tive English. The settings and cos- 
tumes make possible practical expres- 
sion of the art department. Produc- 
tion calls for the skill and ingenuity 
of the dramatic art classes. It be- 
comes in effect a schoolwide project. 
It is a student program, motivated by 
student interest, built upon student 
participation, and generated by stu- 
dent enthusiasm. Such a program 
calls forth the best in student life It 
is living, pulsing, dynamic. 

The ‘‘student speaker’’ type has 
been the style of program used in the 
senior high school of Chanute, Kan- 
sas, for a number of years. Each vear 
one of the seven cardinal objectives 
of education is taken as the theme of 
the commencement season. All of the 
programs of commencement are built 
around this theme—the religious serv- 
ice for seniors on Sunday night, the 
senior high-school exercises on Mon- 
day night, and the junior high-school 
program on Tuesday night. 

The minister who delivers the re- 
ligious message is advised as to the 
theme of the commencement season, 
and is requested to use it as a back- 
ground in the preparation of his ser- 
mon. This gives him an opportunity 
not only to bring a spiritual message 
but also to discuss some of the re- 
ligious implications of presentday 

(Continued on Page 413.) 
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Training Teachers for Progressive 


Rural Schools 


HE PRESENT tragedy in education 

does not lie so much in the confusion 
among leaders but in the waste due tothe 
lack of application of the principles which 
all agree are basic in the learning pro- 
cess. All development that takes place 
must be the result of experience, real or 
vicarious. Every new thing learned is 
interpreted in the light of past under- 
standing. The outstanding success of the 
best elementary schools in the country 
that consciously accept that theory and 
plan the curriculum accordingly has been 
an object lesson to higher institutions. 
Teacher training institutions should 
accept the challenge and eliminate the 
waste in preparing rural teachers by 
applying the principles of learning through 
experience. 

Educational psychology, mental hygiene, 
investigations of scientific research in the 
various school subjects, curriculum con- 
struction, methods, and philosophy of 
education, function when studied as a 
needed experience in teaching children. 
A new organization in teachers colleges 
is necessary to integrate all the educa- 
tional courses, including practice teach- 
ing, as a series of related experiences. 

An organization emphasizing experi- 
ence stimulates initiative and results in 
a dynamic type of learning. Students at 
any age level are active, not passive, if 
educational authorities work with nature, 
not against it. If prospective teachers are 
going to guide the growth of the child 
through his experience, the teachers them- 
selves should develop their philosophy, 
principles, and technique through real 
educational situations. 

Apetia M. AYER, 

Director of Training, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





The School Life of the Rural Child 


HE RURAL child is by no means re- 

ceiving the opportunity for a balanced 
education that the urban child now se- 
cures. The compulsory features of our 
state laws have forced all the children of 
all the people into the public schools. The 
urban school has tried to adjust itself to 
the varying needs, aptitudes, skills, and 
abilities of the children committed to it, 
but the rural school is still in its pioneer 
state. 

The democratic principle must begin to 
apply to all children, viz., that every child 
wherever situated must have the same 
educational advantages; that the child 
becomes properly educated only when the 
seven cardinal principles of education 


take full effect upon him, and that this 
can only be achieved through the expos- 
ure to experiences which can have mean- 
ing for him; that this is attained in the 
school through activity, and freedom of 
expression, not by force and repression. 





The Rural School at the Detroit Meeting 
Teacher Training, Equalizing Opportunity, Consolidation 


The school must adapt its training to 
suit all levels of ability, and guide the 
individual through exploratory courses 
to find himself. To this end the emotional 
side of the child’s nature must be fully 
developed through music, art, poetry, 
dramatics, and dancing. The stress in 
the fundamental processes must be placed 
not so much on the primary, as upon the 
associate and concomitant learnings, and 
the school is only a properly balanced one 
when equal emphasis is placed upon the 
four great divisions of the school, viz., 
the growth through the play facilities— 
spontaneous, directed and organized; the 
growth that .comes through the guided 
activities of the shop—manual arts, use of 
tools, machine, etc.; growth through the 
auditorium opportunities — music, oper- 
ettas, pageants, puppet shows, choruses, 
bands, orchestras, social events, assem- 
blies, etc., and lastly the growth in the 
classroom under the direction of teach- 
ers who can lead the child to express 
himself by searching for truth through 
his own interest and effort rather than 
by force, repression and slavish memori- 
zation of things in books. 

Maurice S. H. UNGER, 

Superintendent of Carroll County 
Schools, Westminster, Md. 





A Future Outlook on Consolidation 
N IMMEDIATE need for the im- 
provement of consolidated schools is 
a more definite understanding among the 
several states. A study of the laws per- 
taining to consolidation of schools reveals 
the fact that no two states have the same 
program in consolidation. The term “con- 
solidated school” is capable of various 
interpretations under the laws of the va- 
rious states. This should be corrected. 

The new consolidated school should not 
only be a combination of small schools, 
but should offer a very superior type of 
eurriculum. This enriched curriculum 
should provide more adequately for edu- 
cational opportunity of children attend- 
ing them. 

This consolidated school of the future 
should have a much closer reiationship 
with the community life. There should 
be a closer tie-up between the home, the 
church and other institutions and factors 
that are promoted for the betterment of 
the community. All these factors should 
be mutually helpful. 

The new consolidated school should 
place special emphasis upon health edu- 
cation. This type of school should be lo- 
cated in the open country where health 
programs may be made effective. The 
administration of this type of school 
should take care of children who are men- 
tally and physically defective or the 
under-privileged child. It should include 
in its program corrective measures for 
children of the school age and the pre- 
school age. 

The new consolidated school should pro- 
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vide for definite instruction in the fields 
of art and music, so that every child may 
be given the opportunity not only to de- 
velop the talent that it may have in these 
fields but that it may be trained to appre- 
ciate the beautiful. The school should 
recognize the fact that the appreciation 
of art is even more important than a limi- 
ted amount of skill. 

The unit comprising the consolidated 
school of the future should be much 
larger in area and organization. The 
means of transportation that are being 
developed will easily make this possible. 
With the enlargement of the school will 
go increased interest in various types of 
social activities. The new school should 
not only care for the children of school 
age but should be concerned with the 
bringing of information to adults as well. 

The new type of consolidated school 
should furnish sources of information 
which should be available to every citi- 
zen of the community. This will mean 
the building up of our libraries, a more 
highly diversified type of books, period- 
icals, bulletins, and other source mate- 
rials. The future consolidated school 
should be a model to the community in 
landscaping, architecture and sanitation. 
In other words it should be a vital influ- 
ence in the community to promote those 
interests that will tend towards com- 
munity betterment. 

Rosert C. SHAW, 

Deputy Superintendent, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Significant and Distinctive Features 
in Training Programs, from the 
Point of View of the Rural 
Department Directors 


HE TEN year period of agricultural 

depression and the migration of 
4,000,000 people from the rural to the 
urban areas have brought about two of 
the greatest educational problems of the 
present generation. The urban problem 
involves congestion while the rural in- 
volves isolation. 

Great progress has been made in the 
cities while the rural people in spite of 
the handicaps of increased taxes, lower 
incomes, and loss of leadership have 
taken some progressive steps. The best 
teachers have been hindered by low sal- 
aries, social isolation, complexity of de 
mands and too frequent contact with ur- 
ban minded faculties in teachers colleges. 

One of the greatest values that must 
come from the present urban industrial 
depression is that the farm is the true 
source of food and the vital life-blood of 
a nation. How can America avoid devel- 
oping a shrunken, anaemic and bloodless 
population in our cities during the next 
few generations? We must determine what 
are the progressive steps in rural teacher 
training and have them become the ideals 
and practices of every teacher who serves 
the rural areas. 
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Some of these progressive steps are: 
(1) Specialized preparation of rural 
teachers in 85 per cent of the teachers 
colleges; (2) Rural demonstration and 
practice schools established in nearly one- 
half of the teachers colleges; (3) Leader- 
ship developed in local, state and national 
rural life clubs; (4) Great increase in 
the number of colleges offering courses in 
the sociology of rural life; (5) Increase 
in certification requirements; (6) De- 
crease in recitations per day by the con- 
tract plan and by combining the social 
science subjects; (7) Increase in the 
training of county superintendents; (8) 
Increase in the number of supervisors of 
rural instruction; (9) Improvement of 
training in service; (10) Employment of 
special supervisors of health, attendance, 
art and music; (11) Abolition of the idea 
of using the rural school as the “colts’ 
pasture” for the beginning urban teacher; 
(12) Extension of rural library service; 
(13)Increase in leadership in state de- 
partments; (14) Creation of larger school 
units; (15) Co-operation with adult edu- 
cational programs; (16) Special pay and 
recognition for rural service, and (17) 
Bringing the best to the rural communi- 
ties by community engineers. 


L. W. Hacker, 


Director, Dept. of Rural Education, 
Z. 8. N. U., Normal, Ill. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Community Consolidation a Relief 
to Farm Tax Burden 


HE consolidation of townships, 

small villages, and even counties 
as is now proposed in some States, 
would be a helpful means of reducing 
farm taxes and of providing farmers 
with modern hospitals, schools, 
churches, and other local institutions, 
in the opinion of Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
Department of Agriculture sociologist. 

Doctor Galpin says that in order to 
finance modern conveniences of com- 
munity life a rural community must 
be composed of not less than 1,000 
rural families. He declares that the 
small community can not finance mod- 
ern institutions, and is therefore 
doomed to extinction. 

To illustrate the point, Dr. Gal- 
pin says: 

A single family is obviously too small 
to maintain a school and a good school 
teacher; but this family is amply able to 
pay its share, if enough families unite 
their funds for education. In like manner, 
100 families might carry on one enter- 
prise like a school, but be too few to take 
on an additional community enterprise 
like a fire-fighting chemical engine and 
other apparatus. 
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Even 200 farm families are not enough 
to carry on even a minimum rumber of 
all the necessary community enterprises 
of the modern community. It will take 
per community 1,000 rural families, with 
all their property, comfortably to carry on 
modern community enterprises. 

I believe that the property and income 
of farm families are adequate to give these 
families a decent minimum of up-to-date 
community advantages, provided that 
present small communities were consoli- 
dated, united perchance with the village 
and town families situated in the farmers’ 
trading villages and towns, so that at 
least 1,000 families were banded together 
—both people and tax-producing prop- 
erty—to maintain and support schools, 
libraries, hospitals, parks, playgrounds, 
churches, fire companies and the like.” 

The proposal is being made in sev- 
eral States to consolidate entire coun- 
ties in order to eliminate whole sets of 
county officials and thus reduce the 
expenses of local government. Doctor 
Galpin sites several instances where 
counties have reduced overhead ex- 
penses by agreeing to consolidate some 
of their institutions, as in Virginia, 
where six counties in 1926 agreed to 
maintain one almshouse and poor 
farm instead of maintaining six sep- 
arate poorhouses. 


Will You Follow Your Salary Schedule Next Year? 


EN Superintendent R. S. 

Hicks of the Casper, Wyo- 

ming Schools asked this ques- 
tion of superintendents from 268 
schools in cities having a population 
of 15,000 or over, he received the an- 
swer ‘‘Yes’’ from 172 of them. Only 
13 answered definitely ‘‘No’’. Fol- 
lowing a salary schedule means, in 
many cities, a considerable increase 
in outlay for current purposes. The 
172 schools expect to meet this in- 
crease. It is evident that the govern- 
ments of these cities and their boards 
of education share the attitude of 
Mayor Frank Murphy of Detroit who 
replied to a proposal to revoke the 
salary schedule of his city as follows: 

‘‘There is no question involved here 
of raising teachers’ salaries; there is 
a question, however, of breaking faith 
with the teachers—the pledged faith 
of the school district as expressed in 
the teachers’ salaries schedule provi- 
sion of their contract. 

‘*Detroit is not so poor that it must 
resort to repudiation. I approve the 
action of the school district in adher- 
ing to the teachers’ salaries schedule 
of the contract. 

*‘It is made all the more pleasant 
for me to reach this conclusion by my 


knowledge of the fact that the teach- 
ers, although the poorest paid of all 
city employees, have been the back- 
bone of our campaign to aid the un- 
employed.”’ 


In reply to Superintendent Hicks’ 
question as to whether salaries would 
be cut, 189 of these 268 schools an- 
swered ‘‘No’’ and 46 others qualified 
their answers in such a way as to in- 
dicate that a salary reduction would 
not be likely. The spirit of one of 
these cities is indicated in the remark 
which was returned with its report: 
‘*We are entirely an industrial city 
and have been hard hit by the depres- 
sion but we have no notion of curtail- 
ing school expenses that come under 
the head of necessities.’’ The reply 
from another city says, ‘‘We should 
strenuously oppose any salary re- 
trenchment. Depression children are 
as sacred as prosperity children.’’ An- 
other states, ‘‘Our city is as hard hit 
as any in the United States. Salary 
schedules will be followed.’’ 

A questionnaire recently circulated 
by school officials in Port Arthur, 
Texas, to superintendents of schools 
in cities of an average population of 
59,000 brings a very similar reply 
from 57 superintendents. Answering 


this inquiry, 97 percent indicated that 
the salary schedule previously adopted 
will be applied for the school year 
1931-32. More than half of the cities 
from which replies came reported in- 
creased enrolments due to rapid 
growth in population. 


A study of the Research Committee 
of the Akron, Ohio, Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation discloses the same attitude on 
the part of those who are responsible 
for the administration of our schools. 
The teachers’ associations in 87 of the 
larger cities of the United States con- 
tributed to the Akron study. In only 
10 of these cities does it appear likely 
that the customary scheduled in- 
creases will be modified. In 63 of the 
87 cities no doubt is entertained as to 
the maintenance of the present salaries 
during 1931-32. 


The conclusion is quite obvious— 
the general trend throughout the en- 
tire country will be to follow the sal- 
ary schedules in spite of the depres- 
sion. While all three of these sur- 
veys included cities from every part 
of the nation, it is interesting to note 
that three studies conducted at the 
same time in the far west, in a central 
state and in the south returned almost 
identical results. 





HE greatest problem that con- 
fronts the teacher in the ele- 
mentary school is not to teach 


the children to read but to get 
them to want to read and to regard 


reading as an introduction to the good’ 


things of life. 

The well-equipped library with a 
librarian to co-operate and an under- 
standing teacher who is enthusiastic 
and keen in her ambition to know the 
materials and literature related to her 
teaching are but two factors in meet- 
ing this problem. 

A third factor is the teacher’s abil- 
ity in guidance and leadership. Effec- 
tive guidance of the learning process, 
means that the teacher must have an 
understanding and knowledge of life 
and literature. She must have the 
ability to widen the experience and 
enrich the lives of her children. In 
order to accomplish this, she must 
herself be a student and a reader. 


A recent study of teachers’ reading 
reveals data which show that what 
teachers like to read bears a signifi- 
cant relation both to professional suc- 
cess and to deficiencies in non-profes- 
sional content of their early training. 


The results of the study show that 
teachers up to and including 20 years 
of age spend more time reading cur- 
rent publications than any other type 
of reading. Teachers from 21 to 25 
spend three-fourths of their time 
about equally between current publi- 
cations and literature. Those in the 
next three five-year groups spend 
much time in reading current publica- 
tions, while those more than 40 years 
of age spend far more time in profes- 
sional reading than in any other type. 


Interest in Biography 

The youngest teachers spend the 
greater per cent of their reading time 
in biography, more time than is spent 
by any other group. It is worth ob- 
serving that after teachers reach the 
age of 40 or more years, their interest 
in professional reading overshadows 
that of any other group in this arbi- 
trary classification by age. 

Interest manifested in reading liter- 
ature appears to reach its height 
among teachers between the ages of 
26 to 30, and descends to the lowest 
point in the oldest group of teachers. 
Reading in current publications holds 
an important place throughout. 

We conclude that teachers as a 
group spend a great deal of their non- 





The Teacher’s Reading 


By 
ELLICE E. BURK 


un 
ScHoo. Topics 
Cleveland, Ohio 


teaching time in reading and that 
they display a high degree of judg- 
ment in choosing the character of the 
material read. They do a great deal 
of general reading. They read first 
for recreation and second as a direct 
aid to teaching. 

It is doubtful whether strictly pro- 
fessional reading is more beneficial to 
teachers in service than reading of a 
more general nature. A diversity of 
interests which can be derived only 
through varied reading is one of the 
important factors in the interpreta- 
tion and motivation of class room 
work. 

The teachers’ program of reading 
should be a well-balanced one, includ- 
ing professional and _ recreational 
reading material. Teachers should be 
able to spend some time in becoming 
familiar with good books other than 
professional books. 

The influence of good books is felt 
along two lines—the aesthetic and the 
moral, affecting the taste and the 
character; but these two lines run 
parallel and are not far apart. If we 
can open our eyes to the beautiful and 
noble pictures which great writers 
have painted for us, and if our ears 
are attuned to the music of their 
words, we shall, I think, not only 
broaden our appreciations but, by a 
sort of induction, have deepened our 
sympathies as well. 

If you are taking an interest in 
other peoples’ lives you will find 
plenty of new material in print. Bi- 
ographies are now very popular, per- 
haps because they are vicarious. The 
best biographies make the man or 
woman come close to us. 


Histories of the World 


In order to understand life today 
we make friends with the ages 
through a general history of the 
world,—Marshall’s ‘‘Story of Human 
Progress,’’ Van Loon’s ‘‘Story of 
Mankind,’’ or a one-volume survey of 
civilization from prehistoric times— 
such as Thorndyke’s ‘‘Short History 
of Civilization’’ and ‘‘A History of 
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Europe from the Reformation to Our 
Own Day,’’ by Schevill. We will gain 
a new interest in the past. 

Fiction affords pleasure, rounds out 
and completes the reader’s own ex- 
periences and at times casts light on 
his own problems. The field of fic- 
tion is almost as wide as life itself. 

Poetry may mean more to you than 
anything else you read or it may mean 
just nothing at all. To some people 
poetry is as much a part of their lives 
as the weather. It is no longer re- 
garded as a vale of refuge; instead it 
is a chain of mountains to be climbed, 
a pass to be explored. A new world 
is waiting of sounds, colors and per- 
fumes, of unknown braveries for any 
reader to cross its boundaries. 

If you expect to travel, or wish a 
substitute for traveling, read good 
travel books. If you are a nature 
lover, adventure among nature books. 
If you like the drama, do more than 
the mere attending of plays. Read 
them. 

The surest road to broad thinking, 
a knowledge of world events, and the 
development of an international view- 
point, is the reading of periodicals, 
magazines and newspapers of a high 
grade. Such are World’s Work, The 
New Era, The Atlantic Monthly, The 
National Geographic, and the New 
York Times Magazine. Publications 
such as these should be familiar to the 
up-to-date, successful teacher. 

Taking it for granted that the clas- 
sies have been part of the teacher’s 
earlier training, we suggest the more 
modern books and periodicals for en- 
richment and the building up of a 
background. Without some such back- 
ground, your loss is your pupil’s loss. 





We have created a paradoxical situ- 
ation—an abundance of available food, 
commodities, luxuries and clothing for 
millions of people who cannot buy. We 
produce much but consume less. 


One cause of our economic distress 
is found in the fact that during the 
ten-year period ending in 1929 pro- 
ductivity increased 48.5 per cent 
while real wages increased only 24.3. 
Another illustration is found in the 
fact that during the thirty-year period 
ending in 1929 the cost of living in- 
creased 247.5 per cent while real wages 
in manufacturing enterprises in- 
creased 123.9 per cent. — WILLIAM 
GREEN, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Two Divisions Hold Annual Meetings 


HE Southwestern Division of 
the I. S. T. A. held its six- 
teenth annual meeting at East 
St. Louis on April 9 and 10, 

1931. The speakers on the general 
program were Miss Florence Hale, 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Professor Ar- 
thur McMurray, and Judge Florence 
Allen. As has been the custom for 
several years, a large part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to music; the 
organizations furnishing the program 
were the East St. Louis High School 
Band, the McKendree College Male 
Quartette, the Belleville High School 
Band, the East St. Louis Choral Club, 
and a combined high-school chorus 
and band. The attendance was over 
3,200. 

The resolutions adopted were as 
follows : 


RESOLUTIONS 

1. In these times of economic depres- 
sion it behooves all who are charged with 
the responsibility of administering edu- 
cational affairs to exercise the utmost 
care in spending public funds. However, 
in our efforts to economize we should 
have constantly in mind the welfare of 
the children. Curtailment in the expendi- 
ture of money for schools may result in 
lasting injury. 

2. Whereas: The problem of educa- 
tion is a country wide problem and has 
assumed great proportions, and 

Wuereas: Our Federal Government 
has rendered and is rendering a distinct 


service for education, a sevice which can- - 


not be rendered so well by the individual 
state units; 

We, therefore, recommend that the 
Federal Government be encouraged to 
enlarge this work, and we believe that 
there should be a distinct Department of 
Federal Education and a representative 
of that department in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

3. We recommend the determinations 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection held last fall under 
the direction of President Hoover and we 
urge all teachers to acquaint themselves 
with the statement of principles as 
enunciated by that convention, which has 
come to be known as the Children’s 
Charter. 

4. Whereas: General disrespect for 
law in many sections of our country and 
of our state has come to be a reproach 
upon our civilization for which the 
schools cannot evade their part of the 
responsibility; 

Therefore, teachers should strive with 
renewed vigor to inculcate in the minds 
and hearts of their pupils a respect for 
all laws and a consistent observance of 
the same. 

5. We urge upon our General Assembly 
now in session in Springfield the matter 


of giving serious attention to the enact- 
ment of laws that will be conducive to 
the best interests of the schools. We 
heartily endorse the recommendations to 
the Legislature made by our State Teach- 
ers Association in its last meeting in 
Springfield. Particularly do we urge an 
increase in the state distributive fund 
for the public schools, in order that equal 
educational opportunities be offered every 
child whether in a rural, village or an 
industrial community. 


6. It is the feeling of this Division 
that there should be reasonable accom- 
modation for members of, as well as dele- 
gates to, the State Meeting of the I. 
S. T. A., seating them, as far as possible, 
securing a larger hall if necessary, and 
we hereby, instruct our delegates to that 
meeting to use their influence in this 
direction if necessary. 


The officers elected for the year 1932 
are as follows: 

Officers—President, Frank H. Mark- 
man, Jerseyville; vice-president, Ida 
Starr, Lebanon; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, 
East St. Louis; secretary, Mina Mollman, 
East St. Louis. 


Executive Committee—tTillie Reither, 
Chm., East St. Louis; J. E. W. Miller, 
Edwardsville; W. R. Curtis, Alton. 


State Committee Members—Appropria- 
tions, J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville; Leg- 
‘islation, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; 
Resolutions, W. R. Curtis, Alton. 


At the business session the amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion were ratified. 


Delegates to Annual State Meeting— 


The delegates and alternates to the 
annual state meeting of the State 
Teachers Association are as follows: 

Bond County—E. D. Sims, Greenville; 
alternate, Alex Long, Greenville. 

Calhoun County—Mrs. Cuba M. Ture- 
man, Hardin; alternate, Ed J. Ducey, 
Hardin. 

Clinton County—Mrs. M. B. McQuade, 
Carlyle; alternate, J. H. Gleaser, Tren- 
ton. 

Greene County—C. A. Whiteside, Car- 
rollton; alternate, Theo. Moore, Rood- 
house. 

Jefferson County—Silas Echols, Mt. 
Vernon; alternate, Raymond Loom, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Jersey County—Louis E. Groppel, Jer- 
seyville; alternate, J. A. Engelhoff, Jer- 
seyville. 

Madison County—F. M. Scott, Edwards- 
ville; C. F. Ford, Edwardsville; Morine 
Groshong, Venice; C. H. Dorris, Collins- 
ville; G. A. Smith, Wood River; W. F. 
Coolidge, Granite City; L. P. Frohardt, 
Granite City; C. C. Hanna, Alton. Alter- 
nates: Lewis Ogilvie, Highland; Olive 
Gillham, Alton; B. B. Burroughs, Collins- 
ville; R. C. Hufford, Troy; Oval L. Haile, 
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New Douglas; E. W. Hoeb, Madison; 
Mary Maguire, Alton; Vergil Bufford, 
Granite City. 

Marion County—Paul Chance, Salem; 
R. V. Jordan, Centralia. Alternates, V. 
V. Barcroft, Kinmundy; Oscar M. Cor- 
bell, Centralia. 


Monroe County—Oscar A. Schmitt, 


Waterloo; alternate, W. J. Zahnow, 
Waterloo. 
Montgomery County—J. H. Griggs, 


Hillsboro; alternate, H. J. Beckemeyer, 
Hillsboro. 

Randolph County—R. O. Finley, Ches- 
ter; F. H. Torrence, Sparta. Alternates: 
W. R. Lowry, Chester; W. H. Shafer, 
Evansville. 

Washington County—C. A. Reeder, Oak- 
dale; alternate, T. E. Allen, Nashville. 

St. Clair County—E. H. Runkwitz, 
O’Fallon; J. E. Miller, East St. Louis; D. 
Walter Potts, East St. Louis; F. L. Ever- 
sull, East St. Louis; M. E. Bruce, East 
St. Louis; Mina Mollman, East St. Louis; 
L. A. Shafer, Mascoutah; H. V. Calhoun, 
Belleville; H. G. Schmidt, Belleville; J. 
H. Thompson, Marissa. Alternates: R. 
H. Purl, Dupo; Mary Maguire, East St. 
Louis; Mae Purnell, East St. Louis; 
Leonora Parker, East St. Louis; Ottillie 
Stephani, East St. Louis; L. G. Osborne, 
East St. Louis; John Molles, Lenzburg; 
Eugenia Knoebel, Belleville; Pearl Tiley, 
Belleville; Vernon G. Mays, Lebanon. 

Our Division has affiliated with the 
N. E. A. and will send delegates to 
Los Angeles. 


Mirna Mouiman, Sec. 


Central Division at Normal 
HE Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association met at 

the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 20 and 21, 1931. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Dr. H. A. 
Brown, President Illinois State Normal 
University ; Dr. James Edward Rogers ; 
Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, President 
DePauw University, Greencastle, In- 
diana; Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Dr. 
W. P. Dearing, President Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Indiana; 
Dr. W. J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and Mr. R. C. 
Moore, secretary, Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. 

Association singing was directed by 
Prof. F. W. Westhoff, Illinois State 
Normal University. The I. 8. N. U. 
Choral Club, the Bloomington High- 
School orchestra and the University 
Girls Glee Club contributed musical 
numbers. The girls of Normal Com- 

(Continued on Page 406,) 
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R. W. G. CARR, assistant direc- 
1D tor of the Division of Research 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will be director of the 
Division of Research, beginning June 
1, according to the action of the exec- 
utive committee of the Association, 
March 23, at National headquarters in 
Washington. 

Dr. Carr succeeds Dr. John K. Nor- 
ton, whose resignation to accept a pro- 
fessorship on the faculty of Columbia 
University was recently accepted by 
the executive committee. 



































*‘The development of the Research 
Division is a concrete expression, by 
the organized teachers of the nation 
of their desire to replace individual 
opinion and guesswork by pooled ex- 
perience and tested knowledge as 
guides in the education of children,’’ 
said Dr. Norton in submitting his 
resignation. ‘‘It has been a great 
privilege to have some part in giving 
that desire expression through the Re- 
search Division.’’ 


The executive committee compli- 
mented Dr. Norton upon his effective 
leadership as follows: 


**In accepting your resignation to 
take effect June 1, 1931, permit us to 
acknowledge the indebtedness of the 
Association and of the entire teaching 
profession to you for nine years of 
most outstanding and distinguished 
service. You have organized and put 
on an established basis the Division 
of Research of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which is doing a mar- 
velous work in developing and pro- 
moting the best in education. 

“Your Division has become the 
clearing house of the Nation in phases 
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of educational research for current 
use. It is respected by the colleges 
and universities. It is commended 
by state departments of education and 
by the national office of Education. 
What a monument you have erected 
in your eight years with the National 
Education Association. 

‘‘While we regret that the Associa- 
tion is to lose your services as direc- 
tor, we wish you success in your new 
position and fully expect you-—in this 
new field—to add to the achievements 
already placed to your credit.’’ 

Dr. Carr, who follows Dr. Norton 
in the leadership of the research ac- 
tivities of the Association, came to the 
Division of Research in January 
1929, from the position of Director of 
Research of the California Teachers 
Association. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University, where he re- 
ceived the Ph. D. degree. 

Dr. Carr began his professional 
career in the Glendale, California, 
schools in 1924. He has held teaching 
positions in Stanford University, 
Pacific University, and the University 
of Michigan. He will be associate 


New Director of Research of 
The National Education Association 


May, 1931 






professor of Education: in Stanford 
University during the summer quar- 
ter, 1931. 

Since coming to the Research Divi- 
sion, Dr. Carr has been working ex- 
tensively in the field of taxation and 
school support and has kept up-to- 
date a current summary of proposed 
and actual school legislation in the 
various states. He has had charge of 
Studies in State Educational Admin- 
istration, an important project of the 
Division of Research, and has con- 
tributed much, in co-operation with 
Dr. Richard Foster and Dr. Frank 
Hubbard, his fellow assistant direc- 
tors, toward maintaining the high 
standards of the Division during Di- 
rector Norton’s part time leave of ab- 
sence to teach in Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, the past school 
year. 

Among Dr. Carr’s publications are, 
Education for World Citizenship, the 
Stanford Press, 1928 and The County 
Unit of School Administration, the H. 
W. Wilson Co. He has contributed 
many articles to educational maga- 
zines and to newspapers. 

















Practical Arts Building at Eastern 











HIS beautiful building at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, is 
devoted to the work of the Practical Arts Department, under which three curricu- 


lums are offered: Manual Arts, a two-year curricul 


um; Industrial Arts, a four-year 


curriculum, which includes the work given in the two-year Manual Arts curriculum, 
and Home Economics, a four-year curriculum. 
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Improved Educational Opportunity 
For Rural Children—Theme of N.E. A. 


NE of the most significant 
movements ever attempted by 
educators to stimulate interest 
in rural schools and progress 

in country life will begin at the sixty- 
ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Los 
Angeles, June 27-July 4, 1931. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Willis 
A. Sutton, President of the National 
Education Association and Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Atlanta, Georgia, 
a program is being prepared with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the topic, ‘‘Im- 
provement of Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Rural Children.’’ 
President Sutton has extended a 
special invitation to every county su- 
perintendent in the nation to attend 
this convention and to plan to have 
his county represented in addition by 
one classroom teacher from the rural 
schools. This invitation, issued after 
extensive travel throughout the United 
States in which President Sutton has 
been organizing groups of teachers 


and patrons of the schools for mor 


enthusiastic service in agricultural 
communities, has been widely ac- 
cepted. 
President Sutton himself was reared 
on a cotton plantation in Georgia. He 
wegan his professional career as a 
teacher in a rural community. The 
experiences and associations of his 
youth have given him a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of 
rural life. He is urging equalization 
of funds for school support which will 
provide farm boys and girls at least 
the minimum educational opportunity 


which is now being provided for the 


children of urban centers. He urges 
that county superintendents be se- 
lected by boards constituted to ex- 
amine their qualifications instead of 
by ballot on the basis of popularity 
or political affiliation. He advocates 
increased qualifications of rural teach- 
ers, the adoption of health programs, 
the consolidation of units of admin- 
istration, and courses of study adapt- 
ed to the present and future needs 
of boys and girls on the farm. 

For the consideration of these prob- 
lems, President Sutton has invited 
editors of agricultural publications, 
rural sociologists, editors of the rural 
press, and other leaders of country 
life to meet with the representatives 
of rural schools, professors of rural 
education in colleges and universities, 


and other leaders in American educa- 
tion at the convention which will as- 
semble at Los Angeles next summer. 

The pinch of the financial crisis, the 
great drought, and other economic ad- 
versities of agriculture are threaten- 
ing not only the efficiency but the 
very existence of rural schools in some 
states. It is proposed in one state 
to close the doors of the schools for a 
year. In another, the fundamental 
tax provision for school purposes was 
repealed by the legislature without 
substituting any additional means of 
paying for the education of the chil- 
dren. At no time for many years has 
the public needed to show such great 
eoncern for the future of its schools. 

Many laymen will meet at the Los 
Angeles Convention to contribute 
their advice and counsel in the prob- 
lem of forwarding the interests of the 
farm schools. Business clubs, wom- 
en’s clubs, newspapers, granges, and 
other organizations are aiding county 
superintendents in their efforts to 
have the county represented by at 





D*® EDWIN C. BROOME, superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
at the Detroit convention in February. 

The sixty-second annual convention 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will meet in Washington, D. C., 


February 20-25, 1932. 
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least one classroom teacher in the 
coming meeting. 

At the suggestion of editors of 
rural publications, the headquarters 
staff of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is collecting news of important 
movements in rural education for the 
information of the public. These an- 
nouncements and expressions of opin- 
ion are being sent to teachers and 
school officers who have -been ap- 
pointed directors of public informa- 
tion in hundreds of countries through- 
out the nation. These local leaders 
will assist those newspapers and mag- 
azines interested in promoting the 
welfare of country life to secure the 
material for publication which will 
be effective in arousing a recognition 
of the need for unusual effort at this 
critical time. 


Monmouth College to Celebrate 
75th Anniversary 


= June Monmouth College will 
complete 75 years of educational 

service. Commencement exer- 
cises will feature this occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies. An added 
feature of the event will be the an- 
nouncement that the material re- 
sources of the college have reached 
three million dollars. This last an- 
nouncement is dependent upon the 
successful realization of the present 
campaign for $200,000. 

Monmouth College opened in Sep- 
tember 1856 and was chartered by a 
special act of the state legislature the 
following February. The first degrees 
were granted in 1858 and since then 
more than 2200 bachelor degrees have 
been conferred. In addition to the 
graduates there have been about 5000 
students who did not complete their 
college work with a formal degree. 

The present campus is about 25 
acres in extent and there are eleven 
buildings. The name of Monmouth 
College appeared in the first list of 
members ever published by the North 
Central Association and her place 
there has never been questioned. 

Four men have served as president. 
D. A. Wallace for 22 years; J. B. Me- 
Michael for 19 years; S. R. Lyons for 
three years and T. H. MeMichael, son 
of the second president, has served 
since 1903. 





The Point of View 
“Hello,” called a feminine voice over 
the telephone, “Is this the humane 
society?” 
“Yes,” replied the official in charge. 
“Well, there’s a book agent sitting out 
here in a tree teasing my dog.” 
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Mother’s Day—May 10th 


fiw very appropriate suggestion 
has been made that Mother’s Day, 
which this year falls on Sunday, May 
10, be devoted to a study of maternal 
hygiene. The end in view is to pre- 
serve to their children a larger num- 
ber of mothers and to make longer 
and more satisfactory the lives of 
mothers. 

That there is room for improvement 
is suggested by the fact that 3,839 
mothers have lost their lives in Illi- 
nois during the last five years in giv- 
ing new life to the State. By the 
same token 3,839 infants, or so many 
of them as survived, were denied the 
privilege of a mother’s love and care. 

Over 40 per cent of maternal deaths 
at childbirth are caused by puerperal 
septicemia, a condition that is re- 
garded as preventable. About 20 per 
cent more are charged against acute 
nephritis which is also considered a 
preventable condition in a large num- 
ber of cases. With possibilities held 
out for preventing fully two-thirds of 
these deaths,- the subject deserves 
eareful study. 

The statistics of maternal deaths in 
Illinois for the five years ended with 
1929 are as follows: 


MATERNAL DEATHS—ILLINOIS 





1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 





Deaths ..... 762 | 848 | 717 | 694 | 818 
Rate per 1000 | 
births ....| 5.4| 6.0| 5.1| 5.1| 6.3 





Of course nobody would assume 
that all fatal childbirth complications 
ean be avoided. Some women who 
become prospective mothers are al- 
ready afflicted with kidney, heart or 
other trouble which neither they nor 
anyone else can remedy and which 
may cause fatal outcome at the time 
of giving birth .to a child. Demon- 
strations have indicated, however, 


WELL! MARNELL 
TOUR N.E.A. 


Ask for Circular 


Week at Los Angeles—Canadian 
Rockies. The Best at Low Cost 


MARNELL INTERNATIONAL TOURS 
105 West Monroe St. 
Suite 601 Nixon Building 


Telephone State 6593 
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that a significantly large reduction in 
the present maternity death rate can 
be brought about by the employment 
of appropriate measures. — Illinois 
Health Messenger. 





Normal Receives “A” Rating 

HE Illinois State Normal Univer- 

sity has been admitted to Class 
‘*A’’ standing under the standards for 
colleges and universites by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. This action was 
taken at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Chicago in March. 

When the North Central Associa- 
tion voted to abandon its special stan- 
dards for teachers colleges, the re- 
quirements for which were not so high 
as those for college and university 
rank, it allowed the teachers colleges 
until 1933 to meet the requirements of 
the higher rating. Meantime they 
were allowed to continue until that 
time under the old rating, but it was 
provided also that teachers colleges 
might seek accrediting under the 
standards for colleges and universities 
prior to 1933. 


In 1929 the Illinois State Normal 
University applied for transfer to the 
college and university list and was 
accepted for one year on probation. In 
1930 the institution was dropped from 
the list of colleges and universities, but 
it was restored to the list of teacher 
training institutions. . 

By action of the North Central Asso- 
ciation the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has now been readmitted to the 
list of colleges and universities. 

President Harry A. Brown ex- 
pressed the opinion that this recogni- 
tion of the school will result in rapid 
development of the work of the senior 
college, since students may be assured 
that credit earned there will be ac- 
cepted at colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. 


Chicago, Ill. 


May, 1931 


School Beautiful Contest 


The beautifying of school grounds by 
planting trees, vines, shrubs and flowers 
in the object of a three-year campaign 
sponsored by The School News and Prac- 
tical Educator, published at Taylorville, 
Illinois. This campaign was begun in 
September, 1930, and interest is being 
stimulated by an offer of cash prizes total- 
ing $100 to the schools showing the most 
improvement within the first year of the 
campaign. The contest closes November 
1, 1931 and prizes will be awarded as soon 
after that date as possible. The awards 
will be made by a committee of judges 
appointed by The School News on the 
basis of two pictures submitted by each 
participating school—one taken before 
the planting and the other “after.” The 
second picture showing the improvement 
resulting from the landscaping may be 
taken any time during the summer or 
fall of 1931, prior to the close of the 
contest. 





Central Division at Normal 
(Continued From Page 403) 


munity High School presented dances 
in costume. 


No general theme was adopted for 
the program. It was the purpose of 
those responsible for it to present the 
views of leaders in the educational 
field on education as they can see it 
in these times of stress and change. 

Officers Elected for 1932—President, 
Earl G. Stevens, Fairbury; vice-president, 
R. G. Buzzard, Normal; secretary-treas- 
urer, P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington. 

Executive Committee Members—Mrs. 
May Porter, Clinton, chairman; W. C. 
Handlin, Lincoln; W. A. Goodier, Bloom- 
ington. 

State Committees—Appropriations, W. 
W. McCulloch, Pontiac; Legislation, E. 
E. Lukenbill, Lincoln; Resolutions, E. A. 
Turner, Normal. 


Delegates to the State Meeting—E. A. 


Turner, Normal; W. W. McCulloch, Pon- 


tiac; E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; P. C. 


Kurtz, Bloomington; Guy W. Bedell, Car- 
lock; Neil Garvey, Lexington; A. C. 
Newell, Normal; Wm. B. Brigham, Bloom- 


PROTECT YOUR FURS 
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Cold Storage Vaults 
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Women Earn Good Salaries 
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ractical 6 months combination training. 
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our co-operative plan and catalogue. 
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ington; E. G. Stevens, Fairbury; Frances 
Oxford, Pontiac; A. F. Speltz, Pontiac; 
Ida V. Hieronymus, Atlanta; Martha 
Anderson, Lincoln; Mrs. Mae Porter, Clin- 
ton; Ralph Robb, Clinton; R. S. Toon, 
Farmer City; Laura H. Pricer, Normal. 

Alternates—E. W. Cavins, Normal; 
Claude Pampei, Flanagan; Zenobia Zim- 
merman, Mt. Pulaski; Carrie Zolman, 
Bloomington; R. J. Williams, Danvers; 
W. O. Brown, McLean; C. E. Joiner, Le- 
Roy; Clare Roberts, Bloomington; Maude 
Reeder, Pontiac; C. A. Brothers, Dwight; 
John E. Lukens, Odell; Nellie Lindsey, 
Atlanta; N. H. Anderson, New Holland; 
Ernest Dickey, Weldon; Lawrence Wade, 
Wapella; Lawrence Smith, Farmer City; 
Bessie Hibarger, Normal. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

I. Resolved, That we endorse the ef- 
forts of the national government to pro- 
mote the advancement of scientific edu- 
cation by the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Schools, and by the National Sur- 
vey of Teacher Training. 

II. That we commend the larger salary 
schedules offered at the State Teachers 
Colleges of Illinois. 

III. That we believe that the present 
standards of efficiency in the public 
schools of this State cannot be main- 
tained, unless, at least, the present salary 
schedules are continued. 

IV. That we believe that a Depart- 
ment of Education with a secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet is necessary to 
give education its proper dignity in our 
national life, to unify educational 
agencies, and to provide the schools a 
research and information service com- 
parable to that offered other great na- 
tional interests. 

Vv. That we endorse legislation now 
pending to provide means for extending 
the employment of registered school 
nurses, or nurses especially trained for 
school work. 

VI. That we endorse the State pro- 
gram for Physical Education, and con- 
gratulate the State department on the 
selection or such an athletic director as 
Mr. Louis Kulcinski to whom we pledge 
our support in his efforts to build a more 
efficient system of physical education for 
Illinois. 

VII. That the Central Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association stands 
in favor of the 18th Amendment and the 
laws enacted thereunder and of their 
vigorous and impartial enforcement. That 
we would consider it not less than calam- 
itous for the Illinois Legislature to re- 
peal the Illinois Enforcement Act, which 
would open the way for annulment of the 
18th Amendment in Illinois, and that 
this resolution be sent at once to the 
members of the Illinois State Senate. 

The Central Division ratified the 
proposed amendments to the State 
Constitution and By-Laws. 





Dr. Frederick J. .Kelly, professor of 
higher education, University of Chicago, 
has recently been appointed chief of the 
section of colleges and professional 
schools in the United States Office of 
Education. Dr. Kelly succeeds Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Klein, now professor of school 
administration at Ohio State University. 
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Admission to this orchestra—$105 (up). 
And it’s worth it! Then you really get 
your passage, meals and accommodations 
free! Your ticket in the rollicking, frol- 
icking Tourist third cabin on IMM liners 
also entitles ygp to one even barrel of 
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Two Bright, Six Dull 


ing to learn golf, with profit only to 
her caddies. The junior class has re- 
cently dedicated its yearbook to her 
as the perfect Phi Bete. 

Simon Lincoln—the actor and news 
reporter who was poor in standard- 
ized English—has been state presi- 
dent of the Lions Club and is the best 
after-dinner speaker in that organi- 
zation. Except for this weekly de- 
bauch, he is a high-powered auto 
salesman. The school superintendent 
who knows Simon’s scintillating wit 
is surprised that the Lincoln boys in 
school are dull. * 

Mary Tweesdale—the neat, dull, 
lovable mother’s helper — married, 
when twenty-one, William Jones, a 
foreman in the hammer room of a 
small steel plant. He wanted a quiet 
home. There are four children now 
and the baby carriage became first a 
Chevrolet and then a Buick. Mary 
and William are very happy. Mary 
is secretary of the woman’s club and 
William was given a medal by the 
Chamber of Commerce as Gamma’s 
ideal father. When he got his last 
promotion, the president of the com- 
pany said, ‘‘This comes to you be- 
eause of that bright little woman who 
rules your home.’’ 

Adolph Hanson—the ball player 
with superior nerves and muscles—is 
a mechanician. He takes the morn- 
ing air express from Gamma to New 
York and has made four trips a week 
for eight years without an accident. 
His eyes, ears, muscles, and nerves 
are still perfectly co-ordinated. Mayor 
Walker has a summer home at Gam- 
ma and says, ‘‘I always feel safe with 
this entirely competent man.”’ 

Anastasia Kostakis (Anne Cook is 
her pen name)—in school a skilled 
and intelligent typist—is now private 
secretary for the district superintend- 
ent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Her promotions were 
due to her accuracy, her resourceful- 
ness, and her gracious ways. She is 
the best bridge player in town and she 
knows the rules and interprets her op- 
ponents’ plays with uncanny skill. 
‘*You are too bright, for me,’’ said 
Mrs. Van Doken as she surrendered 
to her the amber necklace which de- 
notes club leadership. 

William Grout — the mechanical 
genius and literary moron—attended 
his first university commencement 
last June and heard the president de- 
clare, ‘‘ William Grout, this ancient 
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institution, regretting that in youth 
you were denied the advantages which 
liberal education gives, mindful of 
your philanthropy and of the inven- 
tions which have made life for us en- 
durable, in commemoration of your 
great ability, confers upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Science.’’ 

Huldah Emerson—the sweet, strong 
girl who was dull in books—is a nurse, 
thoroughly trained, gentle and filled 
with loving sympathy, strong and 
patient. To her one hundred per- 
sons owe one, or ten, or three score 
added years of life. Because of her, 
many patients have faced operations 
with courage and death with dignity. 
Since graduation day, no one has 
called her dull and she has forgotten 
that she was once a problem child in 
school. 

These are imagined cases but they 
are so true to actuality that they can 
be paralleled in any large high school 
and progressive community, and we 
are faced with the difficulty of ex- 
plaining a miracle of transformation. 

The Miracle of Transformation 

To the graduation door have come 
pupils lame, halt, and blind; led, 
lifted, pitied, deprecated by their 
teachers, a humiliation to their par- 
ents, for they are dull and by the laws 
of heredity a dull child must always 
have a dull parent and by the laws of 
environment usually a dull teacher. 
From the school door they have 
rushed forth erect and healed of their 
scholastic infirmities. Like the shrines 
in an age of faith, the high-school 
steps are piled high with braces, 
crutches, and canes which attest life’s 
eure of school invalidism. 

Have you realized fully and per- 
sistently that dull is a conventional 
school term, a technical term exactly 
like grade, recess, semester, deport- 
ment, a term used only in schools? All 
the dull persons in the world are in 
school. No child is dull until he enters 
the kindergarten. No adult is dull 
after he graduates from the uni- 
versity. 

You cannot classify your merchants 
as dull and bright. You cannot di- 
vide your church that way. We as- 
sume that ministers are generally 
bright and deacons regularly dull, but 
there is no way of finding out. We 
divide our schools into ability groups 
and seat the assembly hall with un- 
contaminated castes, but when the 
woman’s club gathers, Solomon could 


not pass through the audience and 
separate the bright from the dull. You 
have no dull Rotarian brothers, ex- 
cept in the memory of the old high- 
school principal who sits in wonder- 
ment but guards his professional 
secrets, for he, too, doubts the finality 
of school ranks or that they have uni- 
versal application. A day of reckon- 
ing is coming, however, for these 
bright Rotarians who were once school 
dull and have forgotten it. Their chil- 
dren will soon be in school and the 
family taint will be rediscovered. 
Twelve years of humiliation are be- 
fore those parents. Their children 
walk erect, they have many interests, 
they are happy and helpful but, alas, 
they are school dull and the parents 
blush with shame. 

One night a mother called upon me, 
a stranger, who had driven fifteen 
miles to see me because she thought 
from my position I must be very wise. 
With tears and averted face, she told 
me her story. 

‘*My husband is out in the ecar,’’ 
she said, ‘‘He is too ashamed to come 
in and I don’t know how to tell you 
this, but we have a boy of thirteen 
and he is dull. He studies every 
night, but he doesn’t do well in any 
of his classes, and the superintendent 
thinks he should repeat the seventh 
grade. His cards have always been 
poor though the teachers have helped 
him after school. At first he didn’t 
care but now he is older and he feels 
bad to be different from his school- 
mates. His teacher has written to 
me that I am not to expect too much 
of Ralph as he is doing as well as one 
of his ability can do. She has tested 
his intelligence and finds it is only 
ninety percent. I know that my hus- 
band is bright but I am afraid I am 
feeble-minded and have never known 
it before.’’ 


Then I began to question her about 
Ralph and she told another story. He 
was neat and kept himself clean and 
his room picked up. He was never 
saucy to his parents, he always did 
the dishes when his mother had a 
headache. He was a good singer and 
played well on his saxophone. He 
read the American Boy each week 
and kept the family and neighborhood 
radios in repair. He was keenly in- 
terested in his garden. He planted it 
and took entire charge. At a road- 


sidé stand, and to a route of regular 
customers, he had sold $23.15 worth 
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of beets, cucumbers, lettuce, and 
string beans. This money, except for 
Christmas presents to his parents, he 
had in the bank. He had spent a 
happy two-weeks vacation with an 
uncle who is a big hen farmer and 
now Ralph has a vocation in sight. 

Then I said to my visitor, ‘‘ You are 
entirely mistaken in thinking that 
Ralph is dull. You have a bright boy 
and should be both proud and happy. 
He is school dull but he is home 
bright, working bright, saving bright. 
For the social advantage and for his 
own mature satisfaction, you should 
keep him at school until high-school 
graduation but let him choose, as far 
as possible, subjects which do not 
abound in words and definitions. Be 
patient and endure the penance of 
these years. Keep the home and music 
and garden as now but add the hens, 
and know that when once he grad- 
uates he will never be dull again. It 
is probable that he will be a good 
business man, an effective producer, 
and a reliable citizen. He will choose 
a wife with discrimination and make 
her happy.”’ 

The Situation is Becoming Worse 


When schools were new, books were 
a rarity and the teacher taught dis- 
eursively. There were no chapters 
and no topic summaries. The result 
was that when Socrates taught, Alci- 
biades could go home for lunch only 
by closing his ears and making a dash 
for the door. Socrates’ teachings 
have been placed in book form and 
no student now finds it difficult to get 
to his meals on time. 

The introduction of school books 
placed limits on teaching and made it 
necessary to comprise much in little 
space. Hence arose axioms, conclu- 
sions, definitions, limitation of words 
to the expression of a meaning rather 
than to the expression of a thought. 
The modern school continues with an 
emphasis which aids those who are 
word-minded. 

As school became larger, the de- 
mand came that there be an evalua- 
tion of the work of individual pupils. 
Teachers had long ranked pupils with 
no involved system but on the rela- 
tive avidity with which the pupils re- 
ceived and assimilated the contents of 
the textbook and the explanations of 
the lecturer. College entrance re- 
quirements gave a great stimulus to 
formal mid-year and final examina- 
tions. Success in these examinations 
depends greatly on the ability to vis- 
ualize and restate literary symbols, 
words, and formulae, for these ex- 
aminations deal very largely with 
words, technical names, and defini- 
tions. 
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The written examinations tested 
the same capacities; and when it was 
found that the pupils good in recita- 
tion were also good in examination, it 
was believed that the validity of com- 
prehensive and formal examinations 
was established and passive intelli- 
gence began to be isolated from active 
response. 

Then followed the cult of general 
intelligence and the formulation of 
the notable tests which have en- 
throned the I. Q. above all princes, 
powers, and potentates. These tests 
by their nature are founded upon 
names, definitions, and a general 
familiarity with literary terminology 
and symbols, and they lead to the con- 
clusion that those who can learn 
words, symbols, and definitions most 
readily, know most about words, sym- 
bols, and definitions. 

Finally the inventors brought forth 
their standardized achievement tests, 
general and specific; that is, tests of 
achievement in the words, symbols, 
and definitions of separate subjects. 
The conclusion was reached that since 
there is a high degree of correlation 
between achievement tests, general in- 
telligence tests, comprehensive ex- 
aminations, and classroom recitations, 
it must be that each verifies the other, 
and we have now Urim and Thummin 
by which the mystery of intelligence 
may be translated to the vulgar, and 
by which humanity may be put in 
order from the lowest even to the 
highest. 

We have failed to see that all of 
these tests are in the same narrow 
field, that intelligence is much wider 
than ‘names, definitions, and symbols, 
and that the tests are measurements 
of the longitude of ability and of this 
alone. 


How Do We Get This Way? 


Long ago the doctrine of formal 
discipline was disclaimed in our 
temples of learning and the brazen 
statues cast down, but still the wor- 
ship continues in many modest and 
secret shrines. We know there is no 
general training or discipline which 
transfers readily to different fields, 
but we still speak of honesty as though 
it were a unit characteristic, ignoring 
the fact that there are many honesties 
and the same individual rarely 
possesses all. 

It is the same with intelligence. 
There is no general intelligence and 
the term general intelligence test is a 
misnomer. It can test the adaptability 
and resourcefulness of the individual 
in only a narrow field. The word in- 
telligence is a broad descriptive word, 
but it is coming to have a technical 
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and restricted schoolroom meaning, 
for it is used to describe those who 
are school bright or school dull. 

With proud acclaim we have de- 
clared seven school objectives and yet 
we depend upon standards which are 
commensurable with only the last one 
of these seven. Our final examina- 
tions, the examinations of the College 
Entrance Board, our intelligence 
tests, measure school intelligence, but 
not health intelligence, or vocational 
intelligence, or intelligence in home 
creation. There is no general intel- 
ligence any more than there is a gen- 
eral patriotism or a general love. Like 
finite verbs, intelligence, patriotism, 
love, each must take an object. 

The child whose fingers become an 
intimate part of his violin, to whom 
music is an open book, may be school 
dull but he is music bright. A child 
who feels the beautiful and can create 
it with crayon, with pen, with needle 
and fabric, may be school dull but he 
is art bright. A child who radiates 
happiness is bright in a field which 
life calls as large as that which the 
school measures. 

Ulysses S. Grant was ancestrally 
dull, from a family of no distinction, 
which the biologist would pass by. He 
was socially dull, a taciturn man 
whose social habits and accomplish- 
ments often blocked his way. He was 
scholastically dull. At West Point, 
in horse-back riding alone he rose 
above class mediocrity. He was dull 
as a statesman and in his two terms 
as President he often seemed not the 
master but the plodding and ill-ad- 
vised workman. He was financially 
dull and business failures before and 
after his national service were his lot 
but, as an organizer and leader of ir- 
resistible armies, America has never 
seen his equal. His family doctor, his 
neighbors, his West Point instruc- 
tors, the politicians and the financiers 
called him dull. Lincoln, the army, 
and the American people called him 
bright. 


School Bright Should Mean College 
Bright 

Both high schools and colleges be- 
lieve that school bright means college 
bright. Therefore, they sift their pu- 
pils and encourage from school, or 
into vocational courses, all who have 
not school brightness as attested by a 
high I. Q. Colleges set up elaborate 
selective systems based on the assump- 
tion that he who is school dull will be 
college dull. 

The enthusiasm which all true lib- 
eral arts colleges feel for a selective 
system is but a recrudescence of 
Mather’s theology. This grim meta- 
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Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake Michigan. A lake large 
enough to give the temperature of a Jake resort and a cool 
campus for study. Located in and near Chicago. The great 
metropolis offers unexcelled opportunities for profitable 


recreation. **To Know Chicago is an Education in itself.” 


Make certain of your promotion by obtaining university 
credit in the many courses offered by the various colleges: 


Liberal Arts Education Music 
Sciences Journalism Speech 
Literatures Commerce Law 


Courses in education designed for your need: Prin- 
cipals, Deans, Supervisors, Superintendents and 
Teachers in High Schools, Elementary Schools and 
Special Subjects find courses to meet your need. 


Faculty composed of distinguished teachers. Eminent 
regular members of Northwestern faculty and outstand- 
ing visiting professors compose the Summer Faculty. 


Form Your Own Congenial Group and Come Prepared to 
Enjoy Lake Michigan, Chicago and Your Summer at 


Northwestern. 


Write for bulletin to Room 105, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Summer Session begins June 22 and ends August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech, which end July 31 
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Provides complete literature selections for the 
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The Novel, The Epic, The Ballad, American Poetry, 
The Drama. Exceptionally rich in introductory ma- 
terial, including discussions of the different types of 
literature, sketches and biographies of the authors, 
and discussions of the selections. Has many effective 
exercises. 

Never has so complete a selection, so attractively 
bound, been offered at such a low price. 


English Exercises — Drills and Tests 
GRIFFETH and WALKER 

An exercise book for detecting and eliminating 
the common errors of spoken and written English. 
Contains drills and tests on grammar, sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, and word usage—sufficient for one 
year’s work. 

Simple! Adaptable! Effective! Economical! 

A Key is available for teachers’ use. 


Outstanding Publications Which 
Are Attracting Nation-Wide 
Attention 


THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES, 
By J. Cayce Morrison 
A new series of spellers containing the words everyone 
should know how to spell, and providing for the diagnosis 
and correction of individual spelling difficulties. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES, 
By Bodley and Thurston 
A new series of basal texts and work books which make 
geography refreshing to teach and fascinating to study. 
Texts most readable, and rich in pupil and teacher aids. 
Work books distinguished for effective and varied exercises 
and excellent outline maps. 


THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES, 
By Southworth and Southworth 
A new series of history texts and work books, covering 
our Old World background and American History to the 
present day. The most complete and least expensive series 
of elementary histories on the market. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, 
By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 
An unusual series of arithmetic texts distinguished fer 
scientific background; simple, step-by-step process develop- 
ment; appealing child problems; scientifically constructed 
drills and tests; and many other worth while features. 
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physician believed and could prove 
that before birth favored children 
were predestined for salvation. All 
deans today believe in predestination, 
not however, for heaven but for Har- 
vard or for some other college in its 
apostolic succession, and they assert 
that the seal of sanctification is an 
I. Q. of over 125. 

Few colleges now care to publish 
in their general catalogs the names of 
graduates and also the names of non- 
graduates of the same classes since the 
embarrassing discovery has been 
made that the likelihood of a success- 
ful career is quite as great for the 
mavericks, those who flunk out of the 
class, as for those who endure to the 
end and who now roam life’s plains 
branded A. B. 


The Pupil Who Is School Dull Has 
ittle School Chance 


To many teachers, intelligence has 
come to mean ability in the narrow 
language field which the high school 
has made all its own. 

The chief teacher of English in one 
of our city high schools wrote me, 
**You do not realize our difficulties. 
The great majority of our students 
come from homes without the slightest 
trace of inherited culture.’’ 

Yet there were in her classes Rus- 
sian and Italian boys and girls in 
whose homes music was known, loved, 
and appreciated; a world into which 
this unmusical teacher, with songless 
colonial ancestors, could never enter. 

There were in her classes French 
and Greek boys and girls whose homes 
were illumined with an inherent love 
of beauty and color and form which 
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her eyes and mine could never see. 

There were in her classes Polish and 
Irish boys and girls in whose homes 
were ideals of family union and con- 
servation which in her home were un- 
known. 


There were in her classes Jewish 
boys and girls in whose homes a 
spiritual culture dwelt which has 
given great religions to the world and 
has transformed the human race. 


To this narrow-minded teacher cul- 
ture meant the’ study of literature 
which the Greeks and Italians had 
written; the study of mathematical 
truths discovered by French and 
Scandinavians; the study of history 
made by Jews and others who to her 
were uncultured people. To her cul- 
ture meant classroom study with 
closed eyes, ears, and heart. It meant 
college degrees, unread books on the 
shelves of the family library, and a 
grandfather who was a clergyman; 
while in the homes of many of the 
children who daily passed her desk 
there dwelt culture which she could 
never know and could never appre- 
ciate. 


The school is organized against the 
school dull. They are given the less 
competent teachers, the larger classes, 
the less attention. My own children, 
and yours, take Latin, a useless lan- 
guage as it is taught; not because it 
has a peculiar discipline, for it has 
none; not becatse it trains to good 
English, for the opposite is the case; 
but because the schools have been so 
organized that in the academic classes 
the children will be taught by the 
most experienced teachers and they 
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will, moreover, associate with chil- 
dren from aristocratic and cultured 
homes. Latin gives a social advan- 
tage. ; 

The teacher of classes where are 
gathered the skill-wise but word-dull 
pupils is openly apologetic. ‘‘You 
must not expect much of this class, 
this is a mechanic arts division.’’ Or, 
‘The ability of this class is poor, 
these are commercial girls,’’ are com- 
mon introductions. 

The curriculum, too, is planned for 
passive intellectuals and not for ac- 
tive doers. I have seen broad-should- 
ered, big-handed, clear-eyed boys of 
eighteen reading, the sickly senti- 
mentality of ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,’’ an 
artificial essay written on an impos- 
sible thesis to give a feeling of super- 
iority to rich and idle women who 
seek culture by the easy path of ap- 
plauding an afternoon lecture given 
by a supreme literary artist, Ruskin. 
The teacher looked bored. The boys, 
more polite than she, were merely 
dumb, and yet the same boys would 
have acted out a play of Shakespeare 
with ringing force. They would have 
read the life of Pasteur with under- 
standing, they would have followed 
Masefield down to the sea and Akeley 
through the jungles, but they were 
dumb to kings’ treasuries and queens’ 
gardens—essays suited to those who 
are bright in words but dull in deeds. 


The Conclusion 


I am sure you know my conclusion. 
The school stands between the home 
and the community. Its task is to 
take children as they are and train 
them for life as it is. Public sec- 
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because Dr. Gates’ investigations proved that richer and better 
results are obtained when the two skills, comprehension and word 


mastery, are combined. 
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The PRIMARY UNIT of the 
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Primer— PETER AND PEGGY, 
WORKBOOK, INTRODUCTORY 
CHARTS, DICTIONARY, TEACH- 


First Readen ROU ND THEYBEBAR, 
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Second Reader—FRIENDLY 
STORIES, = TEACH- 


Third al MAKE AND 
MAKE-BELIEVE, WORKBOOK, 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


The WORKBOOKS con- 
tain the materials neces- 
sary to enable the child 
to learn, without special 
teaching, all the words, 
skills, and concepts re- 
quired for an enjoyable 
use ofthe reading books. 
Have you read Dr. Gates’ 
new book 


INTEREST 
AND ABILITY 
IN READING 


which explains the the- 
ory and research behind 
his new system of teach- 
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1,950 Rooms, $2.50 up 


Every room is outside, with pri- 
vate bath, running ice-water, bed- 
head reading lamp, and der 


which insures privacy by means 
of its “grille” ture. The Mor- 
rison is closer than any other 





research into what the schools of 
Chanute are doing in applying in a 
practical way the objectives of educa- 
tion. Students are encouraged to in- 
vestigate just what is being achieved 
in their own school system. After all, 
school accomplishment is the thing in 
which the public is interested and it 
is this that gives meaning and life to 
the whole enterprise. 

After the papers are in final shape 
the copy is turned over to the print- 
ing department of the Chanute Trade 
School where a beautiful souvenir 
commencement book is produced as a 
printing project. In this booklet are 
printed the commencement addresses 
and other information pertinent to 
the season. 

These books are published pri- 
marily for distribution to members of 
the class and to interested persons in 














express sailings coast-to-coast. Also 
Special water-and-rail round-trip tours. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 





HAVANA 
TOURS-—9- 
day all expense 
inclusive tours 


———_ June 28—July 4 


ama Pacific Round Trips: One 
Liner. Ask for way water. One way 
folder. rail. 


Ideal Connections 
National Education 
Association 
Convention 

















Apply to 180 No. Michigen Ave., Chicago, 
lll., or authorized S. S$. or R. R. agents. 
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LOG CABINS FOR SALE 
On beautiful Spider Lake, Hayward, 
Wis. Fine Bathing Beaches, beautiful 
pine trees, good fishing, splendid roads, 
quiet, exclusive. Write for pictures, 
prices, terms. 

MARION COOK, [713 Monree St, Madison, Wis. 
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CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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IN YOUR SUBJECT 
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EARN CREDIT 


TOWARD A DEGREE 





‘While teaching, use the 


HOME STUDY 
courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Supe. 


oy ay Principals, which the University 
dence. 450 courses in 

subjects credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
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On the Beach Front atcool CapeMay, NJ. 
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A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 

offering accommodations of the 

highest type ~350 rooms with 
sea water baths. 





American and 


Plans 


Rates exceedingly Modest 





Golfing-Tennis-Boating. 
Surf Bathing directly from Hotel. 


Outdoor sea water 


Symphony | 


SEASON - JUNE 


swimming pool. 
Orchestra. 


State SEPT. IS 
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school administrators and teachers in 
other cities. 


Commencement night is a time of 
expectancy and interest on the part 
of the members of the senior class it- 
self, their parents, and friends. 
Through the voices of their own chil- 
dren, significant trends and objec- 
tives of education are presented at 
this time to the patrons of the school. 
The program carries an attention and 
appeal that cannot possibly be ob- 
tained through the medium of a for- 
mal address. There is a genuine 
thrill as these young high-school stu- 
dents stand on their feet and deliver 
their own productions, their own 
analyses of one phase of educational 
activity. This thrill is shared by the 
people of the audience who carry 
home with them a more kindly and 
sympathetic attitude toward the work 
of the schools. 


The vitalized commencement lends 
itself admirably to newspaper com- 
ment. Local newspapers have been 
eager not only for stories regarding 
the commencement programs, but for 
all other feature stories that carry 
human interest. Our papers are very 
generous in the space devoted to these 
programs, and their reporters co- 
operate in a most wholesome fashion 
in the preparation of material for 
publication. By means of the press, 
which thoroughly covers all the homes 
of the community, every person, 
whether he attends the commence- 
ment exercises or not, is given an op- 
portunity to inform himself of some 
of the significant things the schools 
are doing. 

The vitalized program each year 
brings into sharp focus in the minds 
of the people of the community some 
one distinctive phase of the program 
of education. It serves a two-fold 
purpose. First, it brings to the at- 
tention of the public, as no other 
agency can, an interpretation of edu- 
eation policies and problems; second, 
it gives the members of the graduat- 
ing class an opportunity to demon- 
strate rather than to listen. 

We believe that every student grad- 
uating from high school should leave 
the institution with a working phil- 
osophy of life. The vitalized com- 
mencement, such as is being con- 
ducted in Chanute and elsewhere, will 
give our young people a chance 
actually to live the things we are 
talking about. 





“Yes, Mrs. Brown is quite ill. She tried 
to cure herself by reading a daily health 
hint, and is suffering from a typographi- 
cal error. 
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TEACHERS! 
Attend Summer School 


at 


ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


(Accredited by State Department of Education.) 


Offering Methods Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Secretarial Studies, Junior Business 
Training, Law and all related subjects. All courses 
are outlined to meet the requirements of State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for commercial 
teachers. College situated near University campus 
so you may take part time with us and part time 
at U. of I. if you wish. 


' Summer Session for Teachers, June 22-July 31. 


Special Summer School Bulletin sent on request. Address: 


Illinois Commercial College 
“A Business College for College People” 


Corner John and Wright Streets 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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SANFORD’S Mucilage 
with the New Spreader 
Top 
. Just what Teachers 

have wanted ... 
Here is mucilage that children can use 
with ease and neatness. Every bottle comes 
with the new flexible rubber spreader with 
the patented finger guard. It’s the only 
spreader that— 
—Keeps fingers clean: 
—Avoids all messiness 
—Never clogs 
—Is always ready 
The wedge-shaped end makes it easy to Pe 
the correct amount of mucilage right where it’s 
wanted. Because of the new safety spreader 
top and the instant adhesive action of Sanford’s 
No. 500 Mucilage, teachers everywhere are find- 
ing this popular mucilage tbe cleanest and finest 


adhesive for all school room purposes. 
Sold everywhere at 10c the bottle. 


SANForp MANUFACTURING Co. 
Chicago New York 
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TH amazing gadvancages 
of the “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk 
have won the enthusiastic 
approval of Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Trus- 
tees of schools everywhere. 
For beyond its stamina, its 
sensible, practical, durable 
construction, are features of 
such obvious merit that with 
its introduction at the N.E.A. 
Department of Superintend- 
ence Meeting in Detroit, it 
became of paramount im- 
portance as an example of 





modern equipment for pro- 
gressive, modern schools. 
Note the photographic 
illustrations—the 6 dis- 
tinct ways this desk serves. 
Specialized experience . . 
exacting research—metic- 
ulous experiment de- 
veloped this desk. When 
you seat your school... in- 
stall this modern unit. With 
posture-correctness, it 
makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the proper yt 
ical development o 
children in your care. 








BookSupport—aspe- 
1 cial book support 
extension quickly con- 
verts the sta mod- 
el to a sight conserva- 
tion 


2 Comfort for Cripples 
—Various attach- 
ments may be pur- 
c to fit the phys- 
ical fault of the pupil. 


3 Level Top—a sim- 
ple device attached 
below the lid holds it 
at a level. Ideal for 
group study or social- 
ized recitation. 


4 Study Hall Ti 

top without 

receptacle. Ideal for 

high school and study 
purposes. 


5 ices eas 


in the typewriting 
room. Turn the top 
down—and it is set for 
study or work. 


Standard Type— 
6; For general wee 
use. Various aden 

ments, attachments and 
devices quickly —~ 
it to any school pur- 
pose. 






































FREE P. ter 0 posture furnished for each Giese 
OStCF room. 62,000 of these posters no 

in schools the country over. Size 17}4 by 25 inches—in 

colors—it shows children why they should sit erect. a to 

one in every classroom. Please use the coupon. 

—— ee eee eee 

Anger SEATING COMPANY (.T.5) 

East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

— send me, free and without obligation, a copy of 
Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals and 

Seocclasendents “= be supplied with a power for each 

room, on request. Please iedicare 
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Citizenship Training Activities in the Chicago Schools 


also used to a considerable extent as 
forums for debating a wide range of 
topics that are pertinent to a proper un- 
derstanding of the civic duties and re 
sponsibilities of a citizen of Chicago. 

11. The new social studies outlines 
are used in a large number of the schools 
in the city. This is particularly true of 
the elementary schools. In view of the 
fact that these materials have been is- 
sued only in mimeographed form and 
under many handicaps, the extent to 
which they are used is particularly grati- 
fying to those teachers, principals, dis- 
trict superintendents, and those in the 
Bureau of Curriculum who have con- 
tributed so much of their time and energy 
in working on these outlines. 

12. A relatively small percentage of 
schools use standardized civic tests. The 
appropriation for all testing purposes for 
the schools of the city is only $5,000. 
Chicago has had some unhappy experi- 
ences in the past with testing programs 
imposed from above. The present ad- 
ministration is not desirous of repeating 
these experiences. However, many teach- 
ers, principals, and district superintend- 
ents are very much interested in using 
standardized tests in checking the re- 
sults of their own work. This is a type 
of voluntary supervisory activity that is 
meaningful and significant. A desire to 


(Concluded from Page 381.) 


use this type of materials that is spon- 
taneous on the part of teachers and the 
supervisory staff connotes a healthy con- 
dition in the Chicago schools that augurs 
well for the future. An annual appropria- 
tion of at least $50,000 would be neces- 
sary to meet adequately the needs of our 
schools for tests and test materials. This 
expenditure would be more than justified 
by the results that would be obtained 
through the use of carefully administered 
testing procedures. 


13. “Safety-First” instruction is taught 
formally in almost three-fourths of our 
elementary schools but in less than half 
of our high schools. The explanation for 
this difference is not hard to find. The 
need for formalized instruction of this 
character is much greater among younger 
children in the grades than for more ma- 
ture high school students. No doubt 
work of this nature is done in every 
school in the city. In several schools the 
approach is that of the indirect rather 
than the direct method. 

14. As is to be expected, the number 
of departmentalized teachers of civics 
and social studies is much higher in the 
high schools than in the grades. The 
reasons for this situation are too obvious 
to need explanation. 

15. It is not at all clear just what the 


authors of the questionnaire had in mind 
when they referred to the use of civics 
examination questions. The replies indi- 
cate that those who made out the an- 
swers did not understand the purpose of 
this particular inquiry. 

16. Perhaps an explanation should 
have been made in the questionnaire as 
to the meaning of the term “specialized 
project.” Whatever it meant, a number 
of schools were guilty as charged in the 
indictment. 


By way of general conclusion, it can 
truthfully be stated that good work 
is being done in nearly every school 
in Chicago by way of training boys 
and girls to discharge their duties as 
citizens with high-minded intelligence. 
But much more can be done and what 
is being done can be greatly improved. 
However, if all other agencies that 
affect the lives of our young people 
were as constructive in the work of 
citizenship training as are the schools 
of the city, and if the right example 
should be set by those who occupy 
positions of responsibility and trust in 
our civic life, we should soon witness in 
Chicago a new heaven and a new earth. 














UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS 


The Summer Session 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 15, 1931 


The courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit one semester. 
Unusual opportunities are offered for teachers and 
others to secure work under regular members of 
the instructional staff of the University. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 
E. H. CAMERON 


Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 
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You Can Travel Deluxe 


Through FIVE STATES and One PROVINCE 
For Less Than TWENTY DOLLARS! 


Leave Chicago any day—through Michi- 
gan’s Irish Hills to Detroit—through 
scenic Ontario to Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo — returning through beautiful 
Ohio and Indiana. 


Your tour ticket is good for 90 days— 
and you may stop over when and where 


you choose. 


Call Franklin 4672 for details 


Premier Coach Lines 


LOOP DEPOT AT 215 NORTH STATE STREET 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














LIVE ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD...IN NEW YORK 


Stop at New York’s 
largest and tallest hotel...2500 


rooms...43 stories high...every 
room has radio; both tub and 
shower; Servidor; circulating 
ice water; full-length mirror; 
bed-head reading lamps. Four 
popular restaurants.Tunnel con- 
nection to Pennsylvania Station 


THE NEW YORKER 


34th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY State Teachers 
RALPH HITZ MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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READER §$ 


WILLIAM 8. GRAY 





WILLIAM H. ELSON 
Author, The Elson Read- University of Chicago 
ers, Child-Library Readers, Editor, Twenty-Fourth Year- 

ete. book, ete. 


THE BACKGROUND 

of these new Readers includes— 

1—Conspicuous success in the authorship and editing of school 
readers. 

2—Genuine scientific research in the field of reading. 

3—New surveys—by q ing interesting content 
based on the experience of teacher and children. 

4—Authoritative word studies and surveys used in compiling 
the basic word list. 

5—The development of the diversified approach to reading. 

6—The new Gray word 

“The Basic Reader must be @ specialized book.” 








SCOTT. FORESMAN 





AND COMPANY 
Builders of Ed 


ucational Programs 
623 South Wabash Ave., —_ 














7 WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Defines every word so that 
its use and meaning can be 
instantly understood 


Advanced Edition $2.64° Indexed - - - $2.88 
Intermediate Ed. 1.20 Primary Edition 80 
Published by 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Business Defeatism And Economic Recovery 


1,606,000 to 1,775,000 metric tons, 
zine from 1,245,000 to 1,470,000 
metric tons, and copper from 1,485,- 
000 to 1,908,000 metric tons. This 
expansive output of raw materials is, 
again, a world-wide phenomenon. 
From 1910 to 1914 Australia’s aver- 
age wheat production was 90,497,000 
bushels. Twelve years later it had 
jumped to 160,762,000 bushels. In 
1913, Australia’s wool production 
was 711,500,000 pounds. In 1927, 
it had jumped to 883,304,000 pounds. 
In 1913, Chile’s output of copper was 
93,147,000 pounds. In 1928, it had 
jumped to 528,487,000 pounds. And 
even in the face of the rapid develop- 
ment of synthetic nitrates in Ger- 
many, England, and the United 
States, the output of Chilean nitrates 
jumped from 2,772,000 metric tons in 
1913 to 3,163,000 metric tons in 1928. 
I take these figures, more or less at 
random, and with no attempt to paint 
a complete picture, in order to empha- 
size the fact that the current glut of 
manufactured goods is not the whole 
story of the current depression. 

We are face to face, then, with a 
phase of economic depression that is 
world-wide in scope, financial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural in character, 
and marked by a sluggish surplus 
alike of manufactured goods and of 
raw materials. But I want to do no 
more than suggest a point of view re- 
specting the industrial depression in 
the United States and say what I 
think it implies by way of challenge 
to the leadership of education and the 
leadership of industry. 


The Machine Order Swamps the 
Economic Order 


As the United States swung into 
the closing months of 1929, our ma- 
chine order was never more efficient 
from the point of view of potential 
productive capacity, but our economic 
order found itself swamped rather 
than served by the efficiency of the 
machine order. (I use these terms— 
‘‘machine order’ and ‘‘economic 
order’’—in a more severely separate 
and limited sense than the technical 
economist uses them. By the machine 
order I mean the whole array of pro- 
cesses by which we make goods and 
produce wealth; by the economic 
order I mean the whole array of pol- 
icies by which we use goods and dis- 
tribute wealth.) Never was there less 
defensible excuse for economic de- 
pression than in the closing months 
of 1929. There was no shortage of 


(Continued from Page 395.) 


It is one of the ironies of history 
that the very things for which 
labor and liberalism have plead- 
ed through the generations, on 
the ground of simple social jus- 
tice, namely, high wages, short 
hours, low prices, are now seen 
to be the only things that can, 
in the interest of the solvency 
of capitalism, keep our indus- 
trial order a going concern. 


money. There was no shortage of 
basic resources. There was no lack of 
willing hands to work. There was no 
lack of productive efficiency. There 
was no plague-like adversity of wind 
or weather. There was no insect pest, 
either nation-wide in its ravages or 
seriously out of hand. There was no 
invader hammering at our gates to 
terrify our spirits and to disrupt the 
normal processes of our enterprise. 

On the contrary! There was an 
ample money supply. There was a 
surplus of nearly all basic resources. 
There were millions of workers ready 
to work. The productive efficiency of 
the nation was such that the needs 
of its people and much besides could 
have been easily supplied with shorter 
working days and a shorter working 
week. At no moment in human his- 
tory had a people found itself in pos- 
session of so nearly all of the ma- 
terial essentials for a great and glow- 
ing civilization. It was at such a 
moment that the United States found 
the shadow of a serious economic de- 
pression falling athwart its life. 

At the very moment when the mar- 
ket collapse and economic retardation 
befell it, the United States was basi- 
cally at the point towards which the 
dreams of prophets and seers have 
pointed through the centuries. As we 
re-read the literature of Utopian 
thought and list the things that the 
social seers have, with striking unan- 
imity, set down as elementary re- 
quirements of an ideal society, we find 
that the United States was in position 
to provide them all in the closing 
months of 1929. It had invented ma- 
chines enough to emancipate its peo- 
ple from drudgery. It had achieved 


a productive efficiency that made pos- 
sible the production of everything its 
people needed without their slaving 
from dawn to dusk. Leisure in which 
to laugh and love and adventure 
among things of the mind and spirit 
was within the nation’s grasp. 


And yet, just when we had reached 
the point at which emancipation from 
drudgery, the capacity to produce all 
the essentials of material well-being 
without the slavery of inhuman hours, 
and the potential achievement of 
prosperity and leisure for all were at 
hand, we found curselves victimized 
by a financial debacle, an economic 
recession, and a vast social unsettle- 
ment, in which men walked hungry 
in the midst of plenty. What must 
the gods have thought as they watched 
this tragi-comedy ! 


Leadership in Distributing and Using 
Goods Is Inferior 


I do not want to join the over- 
simplifiers, and bring a false clarity 
to a situation that is admittedly com- 
plex. The cause of the current eco- 
nomic situation cannot be captured in 
a phrase nor its cure distilled in an 
epigram. But one thing is, I think, 
sun-clear: The leadership that has 
developed our policies for using goods 
and distributing wealth has proved 
inferior to the leadership that has de- 
veloped our processes for making 
goods and producing wealth. We can- 
not, of course, tear the machine order 
and the economic order apart in our 
thinking. They are too intimately 
interlocked. But, in the deepest sense, 
I think it is accurate to say that the 
current depression is, in essence, an 
indictment, not of the machine order, 
but of the economic order. 

Let me translate these abstract ob- 
servations into concrete terms. It is 
by now a threadbare platitude—even 
if a young platitude—to say that our 
machine economy is in trouble be- 
cause our capacity to purchase has 
not kept pace with our capacity to 
produce. Following the war, some of 
the more far-sighted leaders of Ameri- 
ean business and industry adopted a 
new credo that said a stable and 
widely distributed prosperity and 
healthy industrial development re- 
quired high wages, short hours, and 
low prices. This ran contrary to the 
naive business thinking of earlier 
generations that said low wages, long 
hours, and high prices made for max- 
imum profit. But outstanding indus- 
tries throughout the United States 
proved by their balance sheets that 
high wages, short hours, and low 
prices were not only good for the 
masses but good for the manufactur- 
ers. And we are in the grip of depres- 
sion now, not because we followed this 
new credo of business, but because we 
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SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER JUNE 22 to 
SESSION JULY 31 


Special Features ... . 


Courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences . . . in the School of Education 

. in the School of Sociology . . . in 

and in the 


the Graduate School... . 
School of Medicine. 

Special courses for teachers and school 
administrators. 

Both men and women religious and lay, eligi- 
ble for admission. 

Courses are of the same academic character 
and credit value as those of the full session. 

Graduate and undergraduate courses offered 
in twenty departments. 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
Director of the Summer Session 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 





That allows a 
SPECIAL RATE 
to 
EDUCATORS 





PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 





1000 Rooms all with Bath 
Single Rooms with Bath $2.50 to $4 
Rooms with double beds and bath $4 to $6 
Rooms with twin beds and bath $5 to $7 


In the midst of the City but away from 
the noise—Near the Largest Department 
Stores—Convenient to the Theatres and 
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When planning your trip to the N.E. A. 
Convention this summer remember. . . 


Santa Fe Vacation Tickets 


Cut the Cost 


of summer tours to the Far West 


@ You can go to the very rim of the 
Grand Canyon in a Santa Fe Pullman 
on your way to Califomia. 


e Be sure to make the one, two or 
three-day Indian-detour, by motor 
through the Indian country, escorted 
by Courier. 


e@ Take the Petrified Forest Detour — 
only $4.50 additional. 


@ The Santa Fe is the real VACA- 
TION line, and for the man in a hurry 
there is the CHIEF the fastest and most 
exclusive train to Southern California. 


Just write or call— 


O. H. THOMAS, Gen. Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
211 Jefferson Bidg., PEORIA, ILL. 
Phone: 8344 




















Announcing— 


General Business Science | 
Part I | 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones, B.B.A., A.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
and 
James L. Holtsclaw, A.B. 


Director of Commercial Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
(Jones & Bertschi) are bringing a new type of business 
education to thousands of students. 

The main objective of GENERAL BUSINESS 
SCIENCE, Part III, is to give every student a clear under- 
standing of the financial transactions of the home and 
business and a simplified system of recording these 
transactions. 

No bookkeeping rules to be learned. No attempt to 
train bookkeepers. The treatment is decidedly original, 
non-technical and yet strictly practical. A one-semester 
course, filled with busy work of real life value to every 
student. 


4 








General Busi Sci * Ff se $1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part Ill............ 1.00 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toron London Sydney 
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TRAVEL BY BUS 


AND SEE THE COUNTRY 
GO 
“FIRST CLASS” 
BY 


BUS 


to the 


N .E.A. 


CONVENTION 
at Los Angeles June 28-July 4 


$752 


Round Trip from Chicago 
Including Stopover at 


DENVER 


for the World Federation 
of Education Convention, 
July 27th—August Ist. 


One-way fare to Los 
Angeles $39.50. 


See the scenic West as it 
really is—the only way to 
see it right—by Bus. An 
education—an experience 
—an adventure without 
risk ! Stopovers anywhere 
—every night if you wish. 


CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN 
STAGES 


Safety—Certainty 
Comfort—Courtesy 


Twice daily transcontinental 
service and twice daily service 
Chicago to the Wisconsin 
Land o’ Lakes Region. 

For a Real Vacation Go by Bus 


For full particulars 
address 


E. R. MORPHY 
City Pass’r Agt. 
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did not follow it generally enough or 
apply it far enough. 

The simple fact is that a machine 
economy must, along with the making 
of commodities, see to it that the con- 
suming millions have money with 
which to buy and leisure in which to 
enjoy the products the machine econ- 
omy creates. And that means higher 
wages than we have yet paid, shorter 
hours than we have yet set, and lower 
prices than we have yet fixed. Our 
machine economy is today sinking us 
in a sea of surplus production that 
we have not yet proved statesmanlike 
to use to the advantage of ourselves 
and of the world. I decline to concur 
with the observers who insist that we 
are producing too many goods. There 
are 120,000,000 of us in this nation, 
and, as a people, we have far from 
satisfied the legitimate demands of a 
healthy and civilized folk. There is a 
whole world outside our frontiers in 
which millions upon millions of men 
and women are living far below the 
consumption level we have known and 
that health and civilized values dic- 
tate. If we are at all sensitive to the 
physical and spiritual needs of hu- 
manity, to say that we are now or 
shall be for generations to come at a 
point where humanity is surfeited 
with goods and services it does not 
need for better living is, to me, too 
incredible to consider seriously, 


To Reduce Production Would be 
Social Retreat 

But that we are producing more 
goods than the consuming millions are 
able to purchase is obvious. Produc- 
tion and consumption are seriously 
out of balance. There are two obvious 
ways to deal with this disturbed bal- 
ance between production and con- 
sumption. We can slow down pro- 
duction by deliberate policy or we can 
speed up consumption by deliberate 
policy. I shall not attempt to dis- 
guise my conviction that to throw the 
brakes on our productive capacity 
would be a coward’s policy and a so- 
cial retreat. We have evolved a ma- 
chine economy that can, if we will but 
bring a far-sighted statesmanship to 
its direction, emancipate the race 
from drudgery, lift the standard of 
physical well-being throughout the 
world, and give mankind at last lei- 
sure in which to cultivate values that 
lie beyond economics. But the ma- 
chine economy will never do these 
things unless and until the leadership 
of industry sees to it that a larger 
share of the national income is shifted 
into the pockets of the consuming mil- 
lions, and until the margin of leisure 
for the millions is markedly increased. 
And if and when the leadership of 
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The leadership that has devel- 
oped our policies for using 
goods and distributing wealth 
has proved inferior to the lead- 
ership that has developed our 
processes for making goods and 
producing wealth. 


industry assumes as one of its major 
duties increasing the income and the 
leisure of the millions, it will diseover 
that, as a by-product of this states- 
manlike social ministry, it has made 
greater profits than ever before. 

A simple and single challenge lies 
coiled at the heart of this depression : 
Will the leadership of industry prove 
as capable in producing civilized con- 
sumers as it has proved itself capable 
in producing consumable commodi- 
ties? Unless it does, industrial lead- 
ership must resign itself to the cer- 
tainty that our machine economy will 
slump into chronic depression and 
ultimate collapse. 


Best Policies for Labor Are Best for 
Capital 

The logic of events is at last prov- 
ing that the basic policies that will 
prove best for labor are the policies 
that will prove best for capital and 
vice versa. It is at last evident that 
it is to the best interests of business 
that a larger share of the national in- 
come find its way into the hands of 
the masses who buy consumable com- 
modities. It is obviously self-defeat- 
ing for business to get itself into the 
position to produce vast quantities of 
goods, unless, at the same time, it sees 
to it that there are vast masses of 
potential consumers ready with money 
to buy and leisure in which to use the 
goods that business produces. 

In the entire history of business- 
America, every general reduction of 
hours and every general rise in wages, 
however bitterly fought by business 
and industrial leadership at the time, 
has been followed by a fresh accession 
of business activity and general pros- 
perity. It is one of the ironies of his- 
tory that the very things for which 
labor and liberalism have pleaded 
through the generations, on the 
ground of simple social justice, name- 
ly, high wages, short hours, low 
prices, are now seen to be the only 
things that can, in the interest of the 
solvency of capitalism, keep our in- 
dustrial order a going concern. 

In the field of education, the spe- 
cialist has broken down in the face of 
a crisis that only the broadly-educated 
man, who can see things steadily and 
see them whole, could master. 

In the field of industry, the ma- 
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chine order—which makes goods and 
produces wealth—has been astound- 
ingly successful, only to find its suc- 
cess turned into defeat because the 
economic order which has to do with 
using goods and distributing wealth 
—has not been able to make wise use 
of the marvellous efficiency of the ma- 
chine order for the benefit of all. 


Leaders Fell Down in Preventing 
Economic Depression 

By a thousand superficial tests our 
captains of education and our cap- 
tains of industry have been successful 
during the decade just closed, but in 
the deeper sense, they failed when 
faced with the crucial test of their 
careers, namely, the prevention of the 
current economie depression. And be- 
fore they can again lay claim to suc- 
cess they must help us do two things, 
Vi1zZ. : 

First, they must help us make our 
universities once more educational 
institutions as well as training sta- 
tions for narrow specialists. 


Second, they must help us make our 
economic order as socially efficient in 
its policies for using goods and dis- 
tributing wealth as they have made 
our machine order technologically ef- 
ficient in its processes for making 
goods and producing wealth. 

During the last three months, be- 
fore two significant bodies of business 
and industrial leaders, I have made 
the statement, the essence of which 
is: If we are to insure the solvency 
and success of our industrial system, 
we must see to it that a larger share 
of the national income is shifted into 
the pockets of the consuming millions 
and that the margin of leisure for the 
millions is markedly increased, in 
order that the masses may have money 
with which to buy and leisure in 
which to enjoy the vast flood of goods 
and services our magnificent machine 
economy is able to produce. 


Twenty years ago, or less, this state- 
ment would have been set down as the 
envious and irresponsible raving of a 
disinherited radical. But experience 
—the experience of the last year—has 
taught many men many things. This 
statement has brought to my desk a 
flood of letters, many of them from 
the undisputed leaders of American 
business, industry, and finance, and 
to date the file of these letters con- 
tains but three dissenting opinions, 
and not one of these was from a great 
business leader. If I were free to 
quote the contents of these personal 
letters, the nation might get a new 
idea of some of the men at the top of 
the industrial order. 

What is it that has led the best 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


One of the best known electrical engi- 
neering schools, granting degrees, with 
thousands of graduates located in every 
section of the world, requires the serv- 
ices of three educators (with cars) in 
the student advisory department for 
spare time and summer work. 

Many executives and teachers have stepped 
into permanent positions paying from $5,000 
to $7,000 a year by answering this ad. 
Write B. F. C., care of Illinois Teacher, 219 
South Fourth Street, Springfield, Mlinois. 








CALIFORNIA 


STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 

JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 
Wide choice— 254 courses at Berkeley; 209 at Los Angeles. 
Distinguished visitors. Many courses in Education. Com- 
bine study with play — mountains, seashore, Kedwoods. 
N.E. A.C tion: Los Angeles, June 28 to July 3. 
Sane arrangements 60 you cn attend convention and 

either of these S Write for Bulieti 

Dean of Summer Sessions, Box A, University of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of Session, University of Cali- 
pee bate Sg ee 45 Hilgard Ave. pb tne we 











Vacation Work for Women Teachers Paying 
WEEKLY SALARY AND BONUS 


We have a number of traveling positions open for 
the summer vacation period paying a weekly sal- 
ary, plusa weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability. 
These positions offer the opportunity to see new 
places, and meet interesting people while travel- 
ing with congenial teacher companions. 

To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age with two years of college or normal 


Address Dept. 40, 





school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. Itisessential that you have the personality 
to meet people, and the energy and determina- 
tion to make good in interesting educational work. 
Preference given those with highest qualifica- 
tions who can start ealiest and work longest. 
Write now, giving age, education, teaching expe- 
rience, date your school closes and number of 
weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















new friends. 




















than this. 








VACATION POSITION 


Go Places — Meet People — Earn Mo 
We Pay Your Train Fare ™~ 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? 

on the coupon below and you'll hear interesting news 

from us by return mail. 
from your school work entirely. Freshen your viewpoint, make 
You can do all this without expense to yourself. 
There is an interesting and practical plan which thousands of 
your fellow teachers take advantage of every summer. 
The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant work 
for the entire vacation period and Pays All Train Fare. You 
can’t fail on this plan because we absolutely guarantee you a 
work or minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ 
work, and the probabilities are you will make much more 


The Happiest Vacation of Your Life 

The Educators Association, an organization with a reputation 
to uphold, strong financially and educationally for the past 
fourteen years, makes it a point to employ ladies of only the 
highest standing, and so train and educate them that it is able 
to guarantee them a definite earning power of $360 for 90 days 
or $210 for 60 days—and as much more as they care to earn. 
The coupon is for YOUR use. 
send it to us and we will give you full information about our 
Travel Plan with All Train Fare Paid. 


Tell us 
Decide right now to get away 


It doesn’t obligate you; merely 








Full details about the following individuals and 
their earnings upon request: 


Mrs. Alice Willey.........- $31.83 per day 
Mrs. Marcus Buoye........ a. - = 
Mrs. Anna Young.......... —- - 
Mrs. E. V. P. Marshall. .... ae |S 
Miss Azile Sheer........... —- = 
Mrs. A. B. Wompole....... 20.00 “ “* 
Miss Eta Engle............ — oe 
Miss Helen Gale........... 19.00“ “ 
Miss K. Holmes............ ef © 
BEE. Bt, Eee Madccccecscece a. = 
Mrs. Florence Jeffries...... 17.75 “ “ 
Miss Lea Fells............. —— © 
Miss R. Lippert........... —- * 
Mrs. M. T. Jordon......... —- + 
Mrs. N. C. Bernheisel...... ——e © 
Mrs. F. de Musie........... —- = 


Above are exact earnings of a few of 
our representatives. These together with 
others not listed average $17.66 per day. 

















Write _— 














Educators Association, 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your vacation 
offer. Please send me full information about 
your Travel Plan whereby all Train Fare is 
to be paid by you. 


Name 





Address 
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brains of the business and industrial 
world to agree that a contention, con- 
sidered dangerously radical twenty 
years ago, is today the soundest of 
sound business policy? It is surely 
not because the big business man has 
turned bolshevik! 

Let me try to state the case briefly : 
When various important industries 
began to slow down production in 
1929, it was not because there was a 
lack of purchasing power in the coun- 
try, but only because there was a lack 
of purchasing. Here is the great para- 
dox of our industrial civilization: At 
the very moment when a slump in 
purchasing left industries with excess 
products, there existed in the coun- 
try far more than enough purchasing 
power to absorb all of these excess 
products and to call for still greater 
production. Why, then, did not this 
purchasing power come into play? 
Not until we know the right answer to 
this question, will we be in position to 
devise workable ways and means of 
bringing this adequate purchasing 
power back into play. To me, one of 
the important parts of the answer is 
sun-clear. The reason that this sur- 
plus purchasing power was kept out 
of active circulation was that it ex- 
isted, in large part, as a social surplus 
that was not, from a broad national 
and even business point of view, 
properly distributed. This inactive 
surplus purchasing power was, in 
large part, in the hands of a small 
minority who, for personal and fam- 
ily consumption, neither needed nor 
desired to buy more, while the large 
majority who, for personal and fam- 
ily consumption, both needed and de- 
sired to buy more did not have much 
if any excess purchasing power. 

During the last six months, I have 
talked with a score of conservative big 
business men who agree that this is, as 
far as the factors under our immedi- 
ate control are concerned, the root 
fact of our current economic situa- 
tion. And they say frankly that the 
biggest job confronting the leadership 
of American business and industry is 
what to do about the wiser distribu- 
tion of this social surplus of purchas- 
ing power. 

The key to national prosperity is 
the release of the present inactive so- 
cial surplus of buying power. And a 
score of America’s outstanding husi- 
ness men, bankers, and industrialists 
have, as I have already suggested, 
told me that if a larger share of this 
social surplus could be wisely routed 
into the pockets of the consuming 
millions who, for personal and family 
consumption, both need and desire to 
buy more, the wheels of industry and 
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Our panicky present is the re- 
sult of our planless past. If we 
isolate any section of economic 
America, we find that it has 
been managed admirably, but if 
we look for general economic 
statesmanship, we look in vain. 


the marts of trade would quickly be- 
gin to hum with new activity, eco- 
nomic depression would become a 
memory throughout the United States, 
and that, in the long run, the minority 
now owning this surplus buying 
power would actually be better off as 
far as total wealth is concerned. 


Key to the Problem Is a Wise Re- 
distribution of Social Buying Power 

The key problem of the United 
States is, if I may repeat, the problem 
of a wise and business-like redistribu- 
tion of social buying power. Large 
seale charity does a little of this re- 
distributing. Unemployment insur- 
ance does a little more. A gigantic 
program of public works, financed by 
government bonds, bought by those 
who now have a large part of our in- 
active surplus buying power, and the 
interest and retirement of these bonds 
financed by taxation of this inactive 
surplus of buying power, would go 
still further in this essential redis- 
tribution of surplus buying power. A 
dozen governmental devices come 
readily to mind. 

But I should like to think that we 
ean effect this imperative redistribu- 
tion of social buying power through 
farsighted business, industrial, and 
financial leadership, without resort- 
ing to political force. And never, 
since I have had personal contact with 
representative leaders of American 
business and industry, have so many 
of them been giving so much serious 
thought to this key problem as they 
are today. 

A statesmanlike administration of 
the triple problem of wages, hours, 
and prices can go far towards resolv- 
ing the economic dilemma that now 
confronts industrial and _ business 
America. If business and industrial 
and financial leadership faces fresh 
problems with fresh minds and be- 
comes really convinced that only pros- 
perous consumers make profitable 
customers, we can create on this con- 
tinent a contented and prosperous 
people immune to the aliurement of 
reckless radicalisms. But if business, 
industrial, and financial leadership 
misses this appointment with destiny, 
our economic order will smash and 
sooner or later the inarticulate mil- 
lions of America will seek to achieve 
through political means what our eco- 
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nomic order has failed to achieve for 
them through its normal leadership. 

The gist of what I have tried to say 
is that our panicky present is the re- 
sult of our planless past. If we isolate 
any section of economic America, we 
find that it has been managed ad- 
mirably, but if we look for general 
economic statesmanship, we look in 
vain. If we permit the present to be 
as planless as the past has been, if we 
content ourselves with hastily impro- 
vised policies to jack up morale or 
hastily improvised protests to provide 
stump-speech copy for the next cam- 
paign, we shall find ourselves citizens 
of a fear-ridden future in which we 
shall be dragged at the heels of forces 
and fears over which we shall be able 
to exert no more control than we ex- 
erted over the forces that brought a 
bloated market to explosion in the 
fall of 1929. 


Every Card in the Deck Is in Our 


Hands 


This fear-ridden and uncontrolled 
future need not be. There is genius 
enough in America to evolve and to 
execute political and economic policies 
that will give us a future that will, in 
point of material well-being and so- 
cial enrichment, far outstrip the very 
real, if somewhat spotty, prosperity 
of the last decade. If America does 
not realize this finer and more fruit- 
ful future, and begin her realization 
of it with decent promptness, it will 
be either because at the top we suffer 
a breakdown of industrial, political 
and educational statesmanship or be- 
cause at the bottom the people, in a 
moment of leaderless confusion, fan- 
atically follow some false prophet 
from either the ultra-reactionary or 
the ultra-radical camp. It will not be 
because the cards of destiny are 
stacked against us. They are not. 
Every card in the deck is in our 
hands. It is a matter of playing them 
expertly. 

Industry and business are institu- 
tions created for the purpose of serv- 
ing and supplying social needs. .. . 
If the existing business and industrial 
order is to successfully meet its social 
obligations there must be better plan- 
ning on the part of industrial and 
business management. Unfortunately 
little or no attention has been given 
to this important phase of industrial 
development. Better planning must 
embody the stabilization of employ- 
ment, the establishment of a balance 
between production and market re- 
quirements and the employment of 
a work force adequate to meet pro- 
ductive requirements—W™ GREEN, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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HOreL. Vag 
MELBOURNE 


| JUST A STEP 
TO ANYWHERE 
Nearest Of All To 
Every Place Of Edu- 


cational Interest 
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BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is per- 
fectly printed and bound. 

All your efforts of planning and prep- 
aration—all the excellent work of 
photographer and engraver — are 
nullified if placed in the hands of an 
inferior printer. 

The printer and binder will “make or 
break”’ your annual. 

The Hartman Printing Company, pro- 
ducers.of “All-American” and “First 
Class Honor” Yearbooks, maintain 
a special YEARBOOK DEPART- 
MENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on 
the job twelve months of the year. 

Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H. L. WILLIaMsON, President 
219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 


Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 
x Our Own Supervision 
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ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Pre-Geography : 
Strayer, Mort, and 
Dransfield, Check 
Tests to accompany 
Carpenter's Around 
the World With the 
Children. 

Grammar 
Lockwood. Practice 
Sheets in English 
Grammar and Punc- 
tuation, with Tests 
and Key. 

History 

Wilson and Wilson. 
Workbook in United 
States History for 
Higher Grades. 
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NEW WORKBOO 


Now Available for Your Use 
HIGH SCHOOL 


History 

Wilson. Laboratory 
Manual in American 
History. 

McKinley, Howland 
and Wanger. Work- 
book for World His- 
tory in the Making. 
Workbook for World 
History Today. 

Elson. Workbook for 
Modern Times and 
Living Past. (Also 
published in two 
parts. ) 


American Book Company 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Dlinois 


New York Chicago Cincinnati Boston Atlanta 

















On Your Way to the 
Los Angeles—June 28-July 4, 1931 


See the Best of the West 
STOPOVER ANYWHERE 


Go via Oldest America 
Through the interesting home land of the 
first Americans. 


Return via Scenic Colorado 
Through the grandeur of the Rockies. 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION CONVENTION AT 
DENVER—JULY 27-AUGUST 1 
One Low Round Trip Fare 
Through Service—Both Directions 


SUPER-SERVICE TRAINS 
Every Travel Luxury — No Extra Fare 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVI 


For descriptive literature and further details, write 


L. M. Allen, Vice-Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 1008-2 
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The Problem Pupil and 
The School 
(Continued from Page 383.) 


to be sent to a ‘special school’ or par- 
ental class where, without further in- 
vestigation, some hardy young teach- 
er, intellectually and socially not far 
beyond the young delinquent, herds 
him with ‘bad boys’ and young 
‘roughnecks’ and ignorantly adminis- 
ters ‘swats’ with a paddle to make 
him manly and baseball to make him 
‘a regular guy’ without slightest ref- 
erence to the needs of childhood. The 
boy may be placed in such a school at 
eight years of age and there spend the 
remainder of his school life. Educa- 
tional reform may sweep the general 
school system, the curriculum may be- 
come rich and plastic, but these par- 
ental schools will be administered on 
theory of punishment, not education. 
At best the boy forms permanent as- 
sociations with gangs of ‘young 
toughs’ almost illiterate, at worst he 
is maimed physically and mentally.’ 

If those who are responsible for the 
care of children would accept and act 
upon the two principles already men- 
tioned, this treatment of children 
could never occur. Truancy is a 
symptom, it is an ‘‘escape mechan- 
ism.’’ Often it is a virtue. 

The point is that in the treatment 
of these behavior problems the whole 
situation should be investigated to de- 
termine the stimuli which are produc- 
ing the behavior. The child should 
have a careful physical examination 
to make sure that there are no physi- 
cal handicaps which might be causing 
an irritation. The family relation- 
ships, the parental attitudes, the play 
and recreational activities, should all 
be studied. It is only after such an 
investigation that the child can be 
dealt with intelligently. Any dispen- 
sation of the case short of such an 
ae is, to say the least, un- 
scientific, and often blind and stupid. 
In these days when so many attempts 
are being made to place teaching and 
school administration on a scientific 
basis, something might be done toward 
applying at least the rudiments of 
scientific method to the treatment of 
the problem pupil. 

Some progressive schools such as 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle, Illinois, and the Winnetka 
school system, have already made 
marked progress in this direction. 
Others are moving as fast as the bud- 
get will allow, but many do not yet 
see the problem. For these latter a 
few figures are presented. In Illinois 
there has been a steady increase in the 
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number who have been admitted to 
the hospitals for the insane in the last 
fifty years. The rate per hundred 
thousand of the population of the 
State who have been incarcerated is 
as follows: 

1880— 57.01 

1890— 97.95 

1900—133.52 

1910—190.65 

1920—263.64 

1930—298.62 


Frankwood Williams, after a survey 
of the conditions throughout the coun- 
try a few years ago, made the state- 
ment that 250,000 of the boys and 
girls who are now in high school and 
college will within five years be in 
hospitals for the insane. The figures 
are just as startling in the field of 
erime. In 1920 there were 56.97 per 
100,000 incarcerated in the state pris- 
ons of Illinois, in 1930 the rate had 
increased to 111.98 per 100,000—an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. The 
need for prevention is great. 

One may say, ‘‘ Well, it is surely not 
the function of the school to deal with 
criminals and ‘dements’.’’ Of course 
the answer is that all of these indi- 
viduals were at one time in the public 
school and most of them were prob- 
lem pupils and if proper remedial 
measures had been taken when the be- 
havior difficulty was in the making, 
many of them could have made a 
proper adjustment. As Morrison 
points out, ‘‘Extensive study of the 
delinquent and pre-delinquent, if we 
eliminate those who are actually cases 
of mental pathology, leaves little room 
for doubt that most such enter upon 
the delinquent career as problem cases 
in the school or in the home. Whether 
in the school or in the home the school 
can be and should be organized to 
identify such cases in their inception 
and to deal with them in that syste- 
matic and positive manner which we 
call scientific.’ In the process of 
its evolution the public school in large 
urban centers has from time to time 
taken over the responsibility for the 
care of the blind, the deaf, the crip- 
pled and recently the intellectually 
handicapped. The socially handicap- 
ped are a greater problem than any 
of these. Should not the public school 
now assume the responsibility for 
their treatment ? 

In dealing with problem pupils it 
seems that information must be gath- 
ered from at least four different 
sources ; first, social and sociological 
data must be carefully secured; sec- 
ond, there must be a careful physical 
examination; third, various psycho- 
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logical and educational tests must be 
used to determine the abilities and 
disabilities ; and fourth, a psychiatric 
interview, in order to understand the 
emotional attitudes and conflicts. 

The Institute for Juvenile Research, 
which is a branch of the Department 
of Public Welfare, has for the past 
ten years been making such studies of 
children referred to them. The Insti- 
tute has its headquarters in Chicago 
but also, under certain conditions, 
furnishes personnel for community 
elinies. The following case illustrates 
the nature of this study. The ma- 
terial in the case was gathered by 
representatives of the four different 
groups mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. Only the more important 
factors in the case can be presented 
here. 


The boy was referred by a high- 
school teacher for continual failure in 
school. He had spent six and one-half 
years in high school and was, at the 
time he was referred, in the first part 
of the senior year and was failing in 
all his subjects. The teachers con- 
sidered him dumb. One teacher re- 
ported that he was erratic: ‘‘If I 
was talking about the production of 
cattle in Texas, he would talk about 
the raising of potatoes in Maine. He 
was scatter-brained too. He could not 
keep his thoughts together. He did 
not have the wherewithal to compre- 
hend, but the poor boy tried and he 
was earnest.’’ 

The physical examination showed 
that he was twenty pounds under- 
weight with fatigue posture, other- 
wise physical findings were negative. 
The boy was six feet tall and thin. 
He walked with a slow measured pace 
and talked in a slow, quiet tone. 


The developmental history revealed 
the following. He was born after 
eight and one-half months, weighing 
5% pounds. He was sick for two 
months after birth and was a feeding 
problem ; at six months he was about 
average. After a severe attack of 
cholera at about one year, he de- 
veloped gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
vomiting a great deal. He has only 
ceased having this trouble in the last 
two years. He had measles and diph- 
theria at six years of age, chicken pox 
at six and again at nine, and scarlet 
fever at fifteen. He was examined at 
a tuberculosis clinic in 1924. Several 
spots were found on the lungs but this 
condition was reported as having 
cleared up. He became pubescent at 
fifteen or sixteen, one year later than 
the brother who is a year younger. 

The father was an unstable man 
who talked loudly and positively and 
had changed his work many times, 
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Read what this teacher writes about DE LUXE FULL 
FASHIONED STOCKINGS: 


“Send following 3 boxes of stockings at once 
and charge to my account. I have been buying 
hose for some time from De Luxe Hosiery and 
I am delighted with their appearance and super- 
ior wearing quality. My hose troubles ended 
when I started wearing De Luxe hose.” 

We have a great many such letters and would be pleased 
to furnish their names and addresses. 

De Luxe full fashioned silk stockings are offered A at 
wholesale prices and are made from High Twist Dull Finish 
Silk. All numbers have slender heel, cradle sole and all new 
features. 

CHIFFONS — SHEER CHIFFONS — GRENADINES — 
SERVICE AND MEDIUM SERVICE WEIGHTS and SERV- 
ICE OUTSIZES. Prices ranging from Jie per pair to $1.17. 


No money with order. We ship subject to your approval 
and charge to your account. You pay 30 days later. 


Write today for descriptive list and color card. 
“DE LUXE HOSIERY, 404 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ills.” 





Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield’s newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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That 
Vacation Trip + + 


Freedom from class-room routine, time to 
follow new paths to new scenes, three 
months of glorious opportunity to for- 
get every-day tasks, to absorb new vitality. 


++ + 


Travel, Educators, as far and as comfort- 
ably as circumstances permit—but travel 
safely, assured that if a serious accident 
occurs on the way, you will be protected 
financially; that you will be ready, next 
term, to take the reins again, mentally and 
physically alert. 


+++ 


Travel accidents take a great toll of human 
life and valuable time. Railroad trains, 
steamboats, buses—they are all potential 
killers, disablers. 


“-f & 


For only $5.00 a year you can protect 
yourself from the consequences of travel 
accidents. The NAAIC Special Travel 
Policy, now available for Teachers, pays 
$25.00 a week for disability resulting from 
a travel accident, $5,000 if killed, and 
numerous other special indemnities for 
losses as detailed in the policy. 


+++ 


Investigate today—before you take that 
trip. $5.00 invested now may save you 
hundreds if disability overtakes you. 


+++ 


Fill out the Coupon and mail it today— 








NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Company — 
209 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Teachers’ Travel Department: 
Send me, without obligation, full details on your Special Travel 
Accident Policy for Teachers. 





Name 


Address . 
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starting out as a mechanic in the 
navy, buying a farm after marrying 
the mother, then later exchanging it 
for an apartment house in Peoria. He 
criticized the boy for his school fail- 
ure but praised him for his mechani- 
eal ability. 

The brother, one year younger, was 
a shy, seclusive, apprehensive boy, 
who had inferior intelligence, had al- 
ways failed in school, never had 
friends, was very dependent upon the 
mother, and accepted his own inferi- 
ority. The boy depreciated the broth- 
er, said he (the brother) and the 
mother were alike, ‘‘dull, slow, and 
persistent.’’ 

The boy completed grammar school 
at twelve years of age, never failing a 
grade, skipping two grades but never 
obtaining high marks. There was no 
record of any conflict with the teach- 
ers. He entered high school at twelve 
years of age, failed mathematics and 
history the first year and continued to 
fail various subjects. He had spent 
six years in high school up to the time 
he was referred and had little chance 
of passing. 


The psychiatrist described the boy - 


as quiet, undemonstrative; he talked 
and acted slowly. He was seclusive, 
having only one friend at the time of 
the examination. He was easily dis- 
couraged and brooded over failure, 
although he never asked for sym- 
pathy. His ambition was to be an 
aviation mechanic. He spent much 
time working out mechanical contriv- 
ances. He was introspective and after 
his first visit to the clinic attempted 
self-analysis—discussing his problem 
at length with various workers. He 
had no interest in sports and did not 
have any contact with girls. Seemed 
honestly disinterested in them ‘‘be- 
cause they can’t talk mechanics and 
their conversation is so silly.’’ 


On the psychological tests he was 
found to have an intelligence quotient 
of 122 on one test and 125 on the 
other. Mechanical tests showed excep- 
tional mechanical ability. He made a 
score of 99 out of a possible 100, 
which rating is exceeded by only a 
fraction of one per cent of adults. 
The Columbia Research Bureau phys- 
ies test indicated that although he was 
actually failing in this subject in high 
school, he stood in the upper quartile 
for freshmen in college. 


His high intelligence rating, his 
superior mechanical ability and his 
superior achievement in at least one 
subject in which he was failing were 
quite contrary to what was expected 
from the social history. The results 
of these tests were discussed first with 
the teachers and then with the boy 
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himself in order to overcome the boy’s 
feeling of inferiority and discourage- 
ment. He was advised to mingle more 
with both boys and girls and to be 
more tolerant of non-intelleetual pur- 
suits. The teachers changed their at- 
titude entirely toward the boy instead 
of thinking of him as a ‘‘dumb-bell’’ 
he was considered a genius. The boy’s 
outlook changed, he became more self- 
confident and co-operative, instead of 
becoming more and more seclusive 
and unsocial as would have been the 
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ease had he not been seen by the 
clinic. 

The result was that he showed de- 
cided improvement in his school work. 
He passed all his subjects the follow- 
ing semester and graduated the fol- 
lowing June. The boy is now doing 
work in the research department of a 
large industrial plant. 

What was done for this boy can be 
accomplished with others, if the 
schools are organized to treat their 
problem pupils. 
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T HE Whiting Paper Company is the oldest manufacturer of 
stationery papers in the United States . . . Whiting’s Stationery 
includes Staple and Novelty Papeteries, Gift Cabinets, Ream 
Goods, Pound Papers, Weddings, Visiting Cards and Typewriter 
Papers. It is the most comprehensive line of its kind made by any 


manufacturer . . . Whiting Papers are papers of character and 
quality, used by people with discriminating taste, who insist upon 
the best. The same time they are moderately priced. Teachers 
may recommend the use of Whiting’s Social and Business Papers 


as a help and asset in business 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington St., 


14th St. & 7th Ave., Chicago 619 Chestnut St., 
New York City Philadelphia 
127 Federal St., 
Boston 


MILLS: Holyoke, Mass. 
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High School-Community 
Cooperation 
(Continued from Page 385) 


department must extend beyond the 
‘confines of the school and its particu- 
lar curriculum. The work and influ- 
ence of the high school must extend 
out into the community. There are 
various auxiliary agencies such as Boy 
and Girl Scouts, Hi-Y club, and P. T. 
A. which are in a sense extra-school 
but at the same time help to link up 
the school and community. 


Agriculture Department 


The Agriculture Department, being 
in closer touch with the rural commu- 
nity than any other department, has 
perhaps taken the lead in this work. 
One of the first steps was to hold ten 
night meetings for the farmers and 
their wives. Good programs of in- 
terest to farmers were put on at these 
meetings. These were in December, 
January, and February. Following 
this, a farm mechanics short course 
was held for six weeks for the older 
boys of the community who were not 
in high school. At the conclusion of 
this course, a ‘‘ Community Club’’ was 
organized and meetings planned once 
each month to be held at the high 
school. There are several smaller 


community clubs organized through- 
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Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


™ DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 
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out the Marshall Community. These 
meet at the various rural school 
houses, and are co-operating in a 
splendid way with the High School- 
Community Club. A high-school boys 
quartette has been assisting in many 
of the smaller community meetings, 
and speakers and musicians from 
these smaller communities have as- 
sisted with the high school-community 
programs. 

The culmination of the work each 
year is to be in the nature of a Com- 
munity Fair to be held in October. 
Space will not permit a description 
of this. 


Music Department 

Perhaps one of the best pieces of 
work has been done in music. About 
a@ year ago a Community Chorus was 
organized by calling together repre- 
sentatives from the various church 
choirs. This chorus has given several 
splendid programs and cantatas. On 
Good Friday of this year they pre- 
sented Stainers, ‘‘The Crucifixion.’’ 


The membership at present is 57. 
One of the high-school teachers is now 
president of the organization, and he 
has to assist him a board of directors 
of 12 members, chosen from the differ- 
ent churches of the community, both 
rural and city. The membership for 
this coming year promises to reach 
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the 100 mark or even better and no 
doubt some real work will be done in 
music. There are several teachers 
and high-school students in the chorus. 


Physical Education 


We could not draw to a close this 
discussion without reference to our 
physical education program. Besides 
taking care of our student body in a 
splendid way, our physical education 
directors are reaching both up and 
down into fields outside the regular 
class routine, and have organized 
other physical training classes. The 
older girls G. A. A., made up of older 
girls and women who care to take up 
this work, meets one night each week. 
The Men’s Athletic Club is doing a 
similar work and is having some splen- 
did times playing volley ball, ete. The 
physical education directors are also 
reaching down into the elementary 
schools, especially into the one-room 
rural school where facilities for such 
training are very meagre. A summer 
playground program of two months’ 
duration has already been planned. 
There will be games and competitive 
sports to care for all ages from 6-16. 
A playground supervisor is employed 
to oversee such work. This organized 
summer playground program is to be- 
gin June 8. 


If time permitted, similar discus- 
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GRADUATION.. 
Time for a New 


ILLINOIS 





OU may have planned a vacation tour, fol- 

} lowing Graduation Exercises, or to attend 

Teachers’ College this summer. You will 

need a good watch—an Illinois—to fulfill your 

schedule; there are so many things you will want 
to do. 


Any one of these tiny 17 Jewel Illinois Watches 
has beauty and character in design and soon be- 
comes an intimate personal possession—too, you 
may rely on their timekeeping accuracy. 


ConsTaNcE DeLuxe—Modern, of exquisite 
design, charming for evening wear—of 14-karat 
filled gold in two-tone—with cord attachment— 
$47.50. 


MarityN—Smartly styled—expressing the very 
best taste in simple design—14-karat filled gold 
in white or natural—$40.00. 


Hottywoop DeLuxe—Dainty, and practical 
with slender silken cord attachment. In white or 
natural 14-karat filled gold—$47.50. 

Ask your jeweler to show you Illinois Watches 
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sion could be made of our work in 
other departments. The Commercial, 
the Science, the Manual Training, etc. 
But our plans are similar in these de- 
partments to those described above. 
For example, the Manual Training 
boys hold an annual open house night 
when their work is exhibited in the 
gymnasium, and prizes awarded for 
the best work. This.is one of the 
greatest events of the year for the 
high school, and all manual training 
boys look forward to this night. Last 
year we had four or five hundred visi- 
tors to inspect the splendid work done 
by these boys. We should like to tell 
of our plan for the tie-up in regard 
to library facilities, but space forbids. 


Alumni Home-Coming 


The Alumni of M. T.H.S. are not 
forgotten in this plan of community- 
school hook-up. A banquet was given 
last Thanksgiving, to which every 
graduate of M.T.H.S. was invited. 
There were present at the table about 
250 ‘‘Old Grads.’’ Letters and tele- 
grams were received from other gradu- 
ates in every state of the union. After 
their program and banquet, held on 
the evening preceding Thanksgiving, 
they held various class reunions the 
following day, and attended the An- 
nual Casey-Marshall football game. 
It was the first reunion and home- 
coming for M. T. H. 8. and plans were 
immediately laid for making this an 
annual Thanksgiving Day affair. 
Officers were elected and committees 
appointed for next year. 


Commencement, Week 


Commencement week is the one big 
week for the school. One day during 
the week all eighth-grade graduates 
of the surrounding territory are in- 
vited to be guests of the high school. 
They are shown about the building, 
and taken to classes by students ap- 
pointed by the Student Council for 
this purpose. At the noon hour they 
are invited to the gymnasium where 
the girls of the Home Economies De- 
partment serve a splendid lunch. 
They are then given a program in the 
assembly. Registration blanks with 
which to register for the coming Sep- 
tember are distributed among them. 
They are then invited to come back 
for High-School Commencement Night, 
when they will be given a special 
place of honor. 

The commencement program is put 
on entirely by the senior class. Be- 
sides a program full of good music 
and entertainment, there is discussion 
by members of the class of such topics 
as ‘‘School Spirit,’’ ‘‘Character 
Training,’’ ‘‘National Honor So- 


ciety,’’ ‘Who Are Our Best Teach- 
ers, 


2? 


ete. One member of the senior 
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class talks to the eighth-grade gradu- 
ates present on ‘‘Why Attend High 
School.’’ These topics are assigned 
some two or three months previous to 
commencement, and considerable re- 
search done by the student in prepa- 
ration for his discussion. 

One might conclude from the above 
discussion that we here in Marshall 
are very little interested in internal 
organization of the school. We do 
assure you, however, that we have a 
splendid internal organization but 
the trouble has been that we have not 
explained to and co-operated with the 
community in such a way as to carry 
them with us, as we should like. Ap- 
parently now, in spite of the most 
trying times through which we have 
ever passed in this country, the great 
majority of the patrons are back of 
and with us, fighting for the honor 
and glory of ‘‘Old M.T.H.8.’’ The 
student-body, faculty, and parents, 
are all pulling together with that old 
‘*never-say-die’’ spirit. If our dreams 
come true, we hope to be able to say, 
at the conclusion of the three-year 
period, that it has been worth our 
while to attempt such a plan. A\l- 
though we have been working at the 
plan but one year, yet enough has 
been accomplished to assure us that 
we are on the right track, and we are 
looking forward with hopeful antici- 
pation to the next two years. 

Alone our lives are of little worth, 

Together we are lords of earth, 

So its all for each, and each for all, 

United stand, divided fall. 





Industrial Arts in Rural 
Communities 
(Continued from Page 389.) 


discussed, and actual projects con- 
structed. At least one department of 
rural education is planning a required 
course in industrial arts for all who 
expect to graduate. It is only recently 
that educators and heads of depart- 
ments have fully realized the real 
values to be obtained from such work. 
It is being undertaken in real earnest 
to the end that boys and girls every- 
where may be given the opportunity 
to express themselves through real life 
activities and that their minds may be 
occupied with clear visions of a way 
to transform their capabilities into 
achievement. 

The following bulletins issued by 
the U. S. Government will be found 
valuable in the introduction of work 
of this kind. 

“You Can Make It,” U. S. Department of 
Commerce—Wood Utilization, Vol. II. 10c. 

“The General Shop,” U. S. Department 
of Interior—Bulletin No. 30, 1929. 6c. 


Both may be had from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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dations, excellent food. July 16 to September 
1. For information address Secretary. 

Box 51, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 

Chicago, Drexel 3092. 





























EUROPE—8 COUNTRIES 


$535 Journey by motor, tally-ho, mountain railway, 
gondola, train and steamer 

tries. Excellent accommodations everywhere. 
Travel Dept. for illustrated booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chicage, tll. 











WASHINGTON SQUARE 
and GRAMERCY PARK 


Charming hotels in two of 
New York’s delightful old 
residential sections. Busses 
and street cars to any part 
of the city. Also subways. 










RATES 
Single Rooms, per day 
from *2-90 
Shared Accommodatio is, 
——" 


Single Room, bath and 
all meals, one person, per 
WEEK, from *25 


Hotel Judson, Washington Sq., South 
Hotel Holley, Washington Sq., West 
Hotel Earle, Washington Sq., N. W. 
Hotei Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th St. 
Hotel Irving, G Park, South 
Hotel LeMarquis, 12 East 31st Street 


For reservations or information 
address Service Bureau, 103 
Waverly Place, New York. 
Telephone: Spring 7-8456. 


° 


Under KNOTT Management 
. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Skags, the Milk Horse. By Miriam 
Blanton Huber. A supplementary reader 
for use in the second grade. A realistic 
story told with a plot of sustained inter- 
est. The book meets the demand for fac- 
tual and informational reading in the 

primary grades. The vocabulary numbers 
B12 words, 81 per cent of which are found 
in Gates’ Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades. Illustrated in color by 
Curtis Sprague. 112 pp. 

Buros Spelling Workbook. By Oscar K. 
Buros, principal, The Washington School, 
Millburn, N. J., formerly Associate in 
Educational Measurement and in Econom- 
ics of Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. This workbook may be 
used to supplement any spelling book or 
word list and to accompany almost any 
method of teaching spelling. The great 
idea of this workbook is that complete 
mastery and permanent learning of the 
correct spelling of a difficult word is best 
achieved by repetition, after increasing 
intervals of time, of the study of words 
once misspelled. The intervals used are 
one week, three weeks, and five weeks. 
39 pp. Paper. 

Workbook for Boys and Girls at School, 
a first primer, by Margaret L. White and 
Alice Hanthorn, General Supervisors, Ele- 
mentary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
workbook supplies purposeful drill and 
testing on the vocabulary and content of 
Boys and Girls at School, A First Primer. 

Workbook for Stories of Animals and 
Other Stories. A Second Reader by White 
and Hanthorn. The workbook contains a 
vocabulary booklet, rhyming booklets, 
two animal booklets, and a good citizen- 
ship poster series, which may be used in 
booklet form. 

Workbook for Interesting Things to 
Know, A Third Reader. By White and 
Hanthorn. In addition to exercises in 
finding phrases, completing sentences, yes 
and mo questions, true and false state- 
ments, word and phrase selection, identi- 
fication, riddles, coloring, making pic- 
tures, and content study, there are three 
definitely planned booklets—one about 
dogs, a second about birds, and the third 
about trees—and a series of good health 
posters. Original writing is emphasized 
through frequent writing of sentences and 
occasional writing of paragraphs. Paper. 

Word and Phrase Cards to accompany 
Do and Learn Readers. By White and 
Hanthorn. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass : 

The Activities Curriculum in the Pri- 
mary Grades. By Marion Paine Stevens, 
Primary and Teacher-Training Depts., 
Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
Intended as a text for teacher-training 
classes and teachers colleges; and as a 
handbook for supervisors and teachers 
in service, or for use in summer play 
schools and summer camps. Explains 
clearly and fully the educational theory 
underlying a curriculum based on activi- 
ties for the age groups from five to nine 
and offers suggestions for carrying it out. 
Illustrated. 450 pp. $2.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park Street, Boston: 

Workbook in Vocations. By Wm. Mar- 
tin Proctor, Professor of Education, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University; Chas. 
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N.E.A. Los Angeles $260 
Convention Tour 
Special train for members and friends. Five different 


return routes. Four glorious extensions. These cover 
all scenic America and include all expenses. Write 


for literature. 
VACATION CLUB, Inc. 
N. Ave. 
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Law—The Coming Profession for Women 
Even the fundamental principles of Law 
facilitate teaching and regulate daily busi- 
ness transactions of all -varieties. Secure 
ae in special summer classes toward 
w degrees. Both the beginning and the 
aaveneed student easily classifi 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 











JHE BEST FOR LESS 


‘395 EVYROPE 
695 “SE 


Leadership, 
Rellabie ™ 


Send for our ee Oe ree 
tractive T 


COMMONWEALTH Tours 
38 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 














A SUMMER VACATION 


IN EUROPE 


which includes 
A Six Weeks Summer Course 
with a certificate of credit 
Sailing S.S. New Amsterdam June 27 
Returning S.S. Volendam August 21 
For further information write to 
STUDENT THIRD CABIN 
ASSOCIATION 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
40 North Dearborn 
Chicago, Illinois 











155 N. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 





EUROPE is 


UROPE P/us 


THE MEDITERRANEAN —See Olbrakar, 











WANTED! 


Local Representatives 
We offer an exceptional opportunity 


for experienced teachers, who are 
interested in increasing their annual 
incomes, to make connection with old 
established publishers for full time 
or for summer vacation work, selling 
the Webster New International Dic- 
tionary and other high-grade publi- 
cations. Write for full information. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














Hote Pere een ETTE 














Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 


1 Person + 


| 500 Rooms 
| 


+ 500 Baths 
$2.50 to $5.00 


2 Persons + + $4.00 to $8.00 
| Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 
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Gilbert Wrenn, Exec. Secy. Administra- 
tive Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
Leland Stanford Junior University; Glid- 
den Ross Benefield, Instructor in Voca- 
tional Information, Tamalpais Union 
High School, Sausalito, Calif. May be 
used with any vocational guidance course. 
The pupil is made first to analyze his 
own abilities and interests. He then 
studies sixteen different vocations or 
groups of vocations and finally selects one 
of these for intensive study. 144 pp. 
Paper. $0.80. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Colum- 
bus: 

Education on the Air. First Yearbook 
of the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Papers presented at the first Institute of 
Radio Education held at Columbus dur- 
ing June, 1930, and discussions which 
followed are grouped under the following 
general heads: Administration of Edu- 
cation by Radio; Activity at Home and 
Abroad; Radio in Educational Institu- 
tions; Schools of the Air; College Sta- 
tions; Investigations of Education by 
Radio; Educational Techniques in Broad- 
casting. 400 pp. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

Mathematics for Junior High Schools. 
By Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Minne- 
sota; C. J. Anderson, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin; 
G. O. Banting, Superintendent of Schools, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Co-authors, Book 
Three, Laura Farnam, Bryant Junior 
High School, Minneapolis; Edith Wool- 
sey, Sanford Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis. A three-book series for Grades 7, 
8 and 9 respectively, developed in the 
classroom by the authors and by teachers 
working under their supervision, it also 
takes account of recognized studies in the 
teaching of mathematics and reliable 
data. Each chapter is a coherent unit 
composed of smaller units suitable for 
single lessons. Each book includes a 
standardized scientific testing program, 
and provision for individual differences. 
The pupil is constantly led to think about 
quantitive aspects of life, such as the 
mathematics of the consumer in buying 
and selling; the mathematics of the home 
in budgets, accounts, bills, installment 
buying, insurance, saving and investing; 
and the mathematics of industry in 
simple units built around typical indus- 
tries. Thus he develops a true apprecia- 
tion of the utility of number and its im- 
portance in social and occupational 
problems. 
as I and II, $1.00 each. Book Three, 

McINTOSH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dover, New Hampshire: 





Real Food—Cooked Just Right 
MISS NORBY’S TEA ROOM 


Club Breakfasts—45 to 65c 
Luncheon 65c 
Dinner Table d’Hote 85c 
All Meals a la Carte 


317 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Harrison 6345 
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Practical English Drills I. Bighty les- ne - = 4 
sons so proportioned that common errors VARICOSE V EI >| SG 


of speech and writing are properly em- Qausickly Corrected 
phasized and correct forms reviewed. Direct from Paris comes the 


wonderful 
ACADEMIC STOCKING that 
Paper $0.20. lieves the pain, fatigue and stellings sf 


and beautifies limbs. Amazing re- 












juces 
sults to thousands. 
GIVING A PAGEANT No Rubber Washable Invisible a 
PLA ust not confused with old style, clumsy, 2° 
yoy nap ll Unslghtly rubber stockings, High 
l unsightly ru 8 es. Hig Pad 
by ty . Gama ae recommended by doctors as the ideal 
Make- oe Has oe support. Invisible under silk hose. 
e-up. been on market Entirely different from any other 
simce 1879. A child can use them stocking you have seen. Write TO- 
with perfect safety. DAY for illustrated folder and home 
PROF. J. WARNESSON measurement chart—ALL FREE. 
Dept. 17,62 Washington St., Chieage THE ACADEMIC SUPPLY CO., Dept. 24B-/ 








10 West 33rd Street, New York City. 








LIONS AND LIONESS CLUB 


All-Expense Tour 
June Vacation 


For Students, Teachers, Parents, All May Go 


to 








Washington, D. C. and Annapolis, Md. 


via 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. 


thence 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 
Five Delightful Days 
$36.00 All- Expense 


MONDAY, JUNE 15th 














Lv. Springfield 12:00 Noon 
“ Lincoln 12:35 P.M. 
“ Bloomington 1:20 P.M. 
“ Pontiac 2:00 P.M. 
“ Dwight 2:25 P.M. 





Includes railroad fare, modern steel coaches, first class hotels, all meals in dining cars while enroute, 
also at hotel while in Washington, D. C. Sightseeing trips by motor coach, guide fees, every necessary 
expense. 

Enroute see through Chicago, the beautiful Allegheny Mountains, Picturesque 
Potomac, Historic Harper’s Ferry, Annapolis, Md., also United States Naval 
Academy, the Midshipmen on drill. In Washington, D. C., the Washington 
Monument, the Capitol Building, the Old and New Museum, the Congressional 
Library, Lincoln Memorial, also Alexander, Va., Christ’s Church and George 
Washington Masonic Lodge. From Alexander, Va., to Mt. Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, the Arlington National Cemetery, tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and various other sights will be seen. 

Lion Dwight W. McCoy, Principal of the Springfield High School, will accompany the party and will 


have personal charge of chaperones. Chicago & Alton and Baltimore & Ohio representatives will also 
accompany. 





Make Reservation Early 
$5.00 Deposit Required 


For descriptive literature and itinerary of the tour consult your local agent, or write to 
E. H. Yarke, D. F. & P. A., Chicago & Alton Railroad, Springfield, Il. 
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